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Ant. I. Biographnal Memvirs of the late Rev. Foseph Warton, D.D. 
Master of St. Mary, Winton College; Prebendary of Winchester 

- Cathedral; and Rector of the Parishes of Wickham and Upham, 
Hants: to which are added, a Selection from his Works; and a 
Literary Correspondence between eminent Persons, reserved by 
him for Publication. By the Rev. John Wool, A.M., late Fellow 
of New College, Oxford; Rector of Blackford, Somerset; and 
Master of the Free Grammar School of Midhurst, Sussex. 4to. 
pp-426. al. 7s. Boards. Cadell and Davies. 1806. 


© direct and extens ve is the influence of letters in melioe 
rating the condition of society, that the history of every 
eminent scholar may be safely regarded as a subject of more 
‘hosourable record than that of heroes and statesmen, who too 
often shine with a dazzling but destructive splendour. Other 
news and feelings, too, than those connected with gratitude 
alone, contribute to the importance of impartial displays of 
literary biography ; since no object can more deeply interest 
the student of human nature than a cultivated under-tanding, 
and in no circumstances are the mental facu!ties more dis- 
unetly developed than in the acquisition of knowlege. and 
sicace, We may be allowed to add that, next to familias 
access-to the living models of learning, the memorials of their 
laieats.and virtues are powerfully calculated to rouse genius 
and inspire emulation. It must at the same time be conceded’ 
thatthe task of commemoration too frequently devolves ‘on 
those who are by no means qualified for its performance ; and 
While one presents us with litle more than a chronicle of dates, 
astcond blends with facts the partialities of consanguinity or 
kiendship, a third recites with complacency the most trivial in- 
cideuts, and a fourth exalts the hero of his theme into a Saint, 
or a demi-gad. | . : 3 

These general reflections have been suggested by the title of 
the present volume. respecting an eminent and amiable lite- 
~ character, which sufficiently indicates the nature and 
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divisions of its contents. A second, which it is intended to 
publish with all convenient: speedy will: include: Dr. Wartonts” 
Life of Virgil, his three essays on Pastoral, - Epic, aid’ 
Dsamatic;Poetry;: his. papers m the! Adventurer,'a continug. 
tion of the correspondence, andia supplement. °° © 1% dilduq 
‘From the Memoirs, to which our first and princtpal atten.” 
tion is. due, we shall endeavour to colléct the most tmporteit” 
notices into’a connected series. vi ee oO nOEtY 
‘Joseph Warton was born inthe house of his ° matétiaf’ 
grandfather, the Rev. Joseph Richardson, ‘Rector of Dansfold'’ 
in Surrey, and was baptized on the 22d of ‘April; 79222"! Fo" 
his.father, who was Professor of Poetry in- Oxford,’ he’ “way” 
chi¢fly.indebted for instruction, till the’ year 1736; “whed'Ne! 
was:admitted on the foundation of Winchéster College, ae” 
manifested that vigour of intellect and that goodness of’ heir’ 
for which he was ever afterward distinguished. © It is’parte” 
cularly mentioned that, in this early stage of his literary €as"" 
reer, he joined with Collins and another boy in contributing 
to the Gentleman’s Magazine certain verses, which obtained : 
the flattering approbation of the author. of the Rambler.72hy"' 
1740, he removed to Oriel College, Oxford, where the stipes” 
tiority of ‘his endowments was speedily recognized, and wt re” 
he-composed some poetical effusions. On taking his bach or: , 


achelors 
degree, he was ordained on his father’s curacy, Peeprt: 
performed the ministerial duties at different parishes, tll 124by 
when he was presented by the Duke of Bolton to the Rectory: 
of Winslade, and married Miss Daman, to whom he had been« 
for some time enthusiastically attached. >) fo visto 

¢ In the year 1751, he was called from the indulgence of connie , 
bial happiness, and the luxury of literary retirement, to‘ attend his. 
patron to the South of France ; for which invitation the Dike had” 
two motives, the society of a man of Jearning‘and"taste, atid the de: ” 
commodation of a Protestant clergyman, who, immediately on the - 
death of his Duchess, then in a confirmed dropsy, could ‘marty him, 
tothe lady with whom he lived, and who was universally knoiwn ‘ai 
distinguished by the name of Polly Peachum.’ ° “3 figs 

‘On’ this occasion, the reverend biographer, to our, uttets’ 
astonishment, adopts the language, not of pointed repreheme 
sion, but of apology and extenuation.— After all, Mr. Watton's 
continental. tour was. far from:auspicious ;: for thé Duke’s:in** 


patience deprived him of his expected recompense. 5 "atid 

information, which the scholar was sdlicitous' of acquitifif by 

of 

; rr. 4 Pile ye ww LG Olas cre le igs 

rance ‘ofthe French language. ’The bald ‘Latinity of. a. 4 Ci 
Irish ‘friars’ must have’ proved a wretched resource ‘for the,¢h 


sical adept, whose ational pronunciation of the Roman,tangit# 
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the course of his rambles, was often ‘initercepted “by “his: I 
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night. reuder his.communication with learned natives of France“ 


yamanageable and uncertain. aa 


na 


whichhe adopted Pitt’s translation of the Aineid; idnd:gupplied 


many valuable notes. dn consequence-ofia very Mlattering ins: 
yitation, he was next induced tofurnish for the Adventurer: 


twentyefour oapers, chic fly relative to:subjects‘of criticismpand 


lingratare but. his scheme of éditing the select epistles:of | Pox. 


liuanus, Erasmus, Grotius, -and others, on a scale sufficiently: 
extegsive to embrace the history of the revival of learning)’ was’ 


unfortunately. abandoned. Ia’ 1754,' he was instituted ‘to’ the’ 


wis ‘ 


living of Tunworth; avd,’ in the’ following: year, he ‘was’ 


elected Second Master of Winchester School, : to. which-office®: 


were attached the superintendance and emolumeats:of a board- 
ingchQHsEe sii gn, Ru : | Sati 
¢Hecentered on his honourable employment with all the energy. 
1pinddike his naturally conceived: but his zeal was tempered with 
jodgement,and the eagerness of his expectations chastened by salu- 
tary patience... Ardent.in provoking emulation, and’ rewarding ex- 
célenae, he was at the same time aware that the standard of: ap- 
proved merit must not be placed too high, or the laudable industry 
vhich gradually invigorates mediocrity of talent, be crushed by dis. 
Fsiate demands. He knew that the human mind developed 


pro) it 


'progressively, but not always in the same’ consistent degrees, or, 
at periods uniformly ‘similar. He conjectured therefore that the, 


mort probable method of ensuring some valuable improvement to the 
generality of boys, was not to exact what the generality are incapable 
operforming. As a:remedy for inaccurate construction, arising either 


fom apparent idleness or inability, he bighly approved, and: sedus'”’ 


lously imposed, translation. : Medesty,- timidity, or. many other conz 


st,,and in the front of his class, those talents, of which privacy 


m 
wl; telief from these embarrassments will often give proof. If Ad- . 


dixon, in the “prime. of life and. possession of the richest mental en- 


dowments, could confess when spéaking of his deficiénce ia conversa- 


tin, that with respect, to intellectual wealth “* he could draw. a bill 

*'thowsand pounds, ‘though he had not a guinea in his pocket,” 

tidy be ‘supposed’ that‘ boys not really destitute of talent, or inca. 
‘of becoming, scholars, are sometimes sd oppressed by shyness or 


ft 


fawas net td do: themselves justice Inthe'common routine of public © 


fugtion, and. to: require >a. varied. method of ascertaining ‘their 
W. eacy of. information and .ingellect.:. This important end’ Dr. 
, ton. thought happily answered by translation; nor did-he. deem 
of its value as a general system, A habit of composition. he: 






Whe declared (within a few years of his death) that the best scholars 
Q2 he 


Soon ‘after-his-return, to England, “Mr.Wartom favoured the ° 
tlic with an edition. of. Virgil, in Latimcand’ English, in” 


e. 


stitutignal:impediments, may. prevent a-boy from displaying before his: 


re + to be gradually acquired by it } and the style and sentiments. - 
l thor deeply engraven onthe memory of the scholar. These. 
Ments were confirmed ‘by ‘that most infallible test, experience ; 
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he ‘had’serit into the -world were those whom; whilst second maatety 
he had thus habituated to translation, and given a icapacity of coms, 
paring. and associating the idiom ot. the dead languages, with their 
own.’ aii. 
° e ° e 1D i} “1 
_An.1756,.he published: his Essay on the Genius and Writings 
of Rope, and received achaplain’s scarf from his friend and patron, 
Lord Lyte¢iton.|: ;Ten years.afterward, he was appointed Hei 


Master of ithe: seminary, im, whjch he had laboured with aigi- 
duity and success:in thecapacity: of ,Usher... While thus, ad- 
vancing to fame. and. independance, he was deprived.by. death. 
of the, wife’ whom he tenderly: loved:.but, at no long interval 
of titae, he formed a‘second inatrimonial connection; and swag, 
again peculisrly fortunate in his-ehoice of an amiable: andoia. 
telligent: partner: J 9 loodoe adh a 
2* 8 Teiswo ! 05).less: reprehensible than remarkable, that tRetalents of 
the poet and critic, and the successful exertions of the instructor, had: 
as yet received neither encouragement or (zor) remuneration. A 
osé@ man ef power and'patronage, thougit. the sons of many were ete 
trasted to his care, deemed it incumbent en him to confer. ther 
affluence or dignity on their Master, It remained for a Prelate mont’ 
high ia -theological.and. classical reputation, for one..who nese. the . 
value of literary acquirements, and was in his own, person.a Gistine 7 
guished example of the public benefit to which ‘they: may. he, ¢og- : 
vetted, to da honour to himeelf and his situation by. the prefemen fj 
of Dr. Wanton. . In the. year 1782, the entinently, araed ah ? 
pious: Dr. Lowth,. then. Bishop’ of. London,’ bestowed on. im, a prt. : 
‘bend ‘of 'St.. Paul’s,:and within the-year added ‘the living af’ Chorley é 
‘th°Hertfardsitire, which, after.some ayrangements,. the Doctos, ¢x- 






Chatiged‘for Wickliams™ ; 


; 

. r 
im Eo eee on dssaasow ylibed be 
:*; nthe same year, appeared the long expected’ sequelitotie Fi 
Essay on, Pope,—During the spring of 1786, Dr. Warton'wa J 
visited with a severe domestic aiffiction, in the loss of hisé- fF + 
‘cond son, a mit ‘of high’ talents’ and stiperior mformation. 
Withia four yedrs of this date, he had likewise'tordeplorethe ff xii 
death of that brother to'wliom; from childhood, he-had‘been fa 
‘4nyariably, attached, * and for whose genius and fame. hehad fF pul 
ever Telt the most ‘puye and liberal admiration.’—Havingst- J ta 
signed ‘the Mastershtp ia 1793, ‘he cqurted retitementp wih f va 
Out Feroaficing thdsé literary habits Which: he+ had, :itssoue tp 
measure, idertified ‘with’ his‘existence: Ino17975hedcom J by 
plethd ‘his édition Of Pope, iin wite volwniesy: octavo gy anbee 
are paformed that he‘Had finished for the’ press'two volumes¢ 
_, dis intended edition of Dryden} wher, sinkittg ‘under athe pres 
~ gure of disease, he eXpired'oh ‘the >o4 of February, 1 8o081741 
cannot but wish,’ remarks hig biog: Zpher,« that the’ posseaat wm 
ofthe masuscript had found it 2onvenient, or deemed it prope Figo 


“tepeblish at least the two volumes: /e/t: (and declared we * 3a 
. dey 
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glary in his atteation Co its: Ordiitances hod did “53 herwas?at che gamé 
time a, 


Wiccamical reader will, reccllect his igimjtable commentaries, , on 
Grotins in the Sunday ¢venings, aid his discourse annually - Gelivered 


in the school on Good Fiiday-: -the-impressions made by them ca 


his geticral ‘character ‘could never deserve and. -seldomoincur; enmity, 
‘AY playful liveliness, even on the most dry ‘and: didactic: subjects, 
divested him of the smallest appearance of that pedantry, whichis 
tt apt to attach itself to scholars by profession.;. None.could leave 
his society without improvement, yet wever wasothe man;found whip 
was oppressed by his superiority. The charm: of anaflected ease and 
food humour prevented évery feeling of inequalisy, every jeslouspof 
iteivinginstruction.£ no individual perhaps ever possessed.in a strong- 
etvepree the powers -of -énlivening. conversation: by extehsive’ knew- 
ledge, cottcet judgment, ‘and elegant taste. His chéarfalness,-and 
fignation tn -affiction avere invincible :. even under: the -extreine.of 
bodily weakness, his strong mind was unbroken, and his liqbs‘betame 
pralyzed. in the.very. act of dictating an epistle of friendly criticism. 
40 {Hist #9-composed, was his end, that he mighit.more truly be‘said 
We deem it superfluous to advert to the sedate and judicicus 
mMiteisms which are’ blended with the biographical details ;..b:- 
Suusé the writings to:which.they refer have already -issed' the 

‘public ordeals, and sufficiently speak for themselves. "The 
tayative,. on the whole, is rather deficient in vivacity, aud by 

Wmeans tich in variety of incident. ‘The writer. has, indeed, 

tedably abstained: from childish recitalg and silly gorsipping : 

imtchedias-tgported few, anecdotes. which paint character, or 
*wptaks to feeling, and. is, wonderfully sparing of those appro- 

PBabebeaits rat: Metner and disposition, which constitute the 
lm and: ph ysiognomy. <if we. may, say. so). of biographies! 
‘Writings A: asarginal, note, which occurs near the end of" the 
Wen, ahd: which-might with great. propriety have been ih- 
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serted in, the Memoirs, will aptly. exemplify, the: kindof in. 
formation to which we allude: . 1 36's Ghanem 

Independant of the Duchess of Portland; Mrs.-Gréville,; Mes 
Carter,,and Mrs. Montagu, whose.talents and. information .Dr,War. 
ton held in the highest esteem, and with whom. he requently. ¢ i 
ponded.; the sex in general were partial to him 3 ,and the Editor he 
frequently seen the young, the handsome, and the gay, deserted’ by 
the belles, to attract,the notice of .\Dr. W, 3 whilst -he was, on his 
part, thoroughly accessible, and imparted his lively sallies and instruc. 
tive conversation with the most ‘gallant and ‘appropiate pleasantry, 
He was a great admirer’of ‘beauty, nor was°it inchis nature to use a 
rude expression to a feniale. » He had moreover'a great tenderness and 
love for children; and fully’exeiplified the imaxia, that wherever there 
are an. uniform attentic'to the female ex, and at indulgent notice 
of children, thefe is a warm and feeling heart. »His' politeness to the 
ladies however was once put to a hard test: He was invited, whilst 
Master of Winchester, to meet a relative of Pope, who; from her con. 
nection with the family, he was taught to’ belteve could‘ furnish him 
with much valuable and private information. .“Incited by all that 
eagerness Which'so strongly characterized him, he on-his introduction 
sat immediately close to the. lady, and, ‘by enquiring ‘her consan- 
guinity to Pope, entered at once on the subject ; when the following 
dialogue took place: — Pray, Sir, did not you write ‘@ book about 
my cousin Pope ?—Warton. Yes, Madam:—Lady..° They tell me 
*twas vastly clever. He wrote a great many plays, did not he!— 
Warton. Ihave heard only of one attempt, Madam.~ Lady. Oh 
no, I beg your pardon, that was Mr. Shakespear ; I always confound 
them. This was too much even for the Doctor’s’ gallantry ; he 
replied, Certainly, Madam ; and with a bow changed ‘his seat to the 
contrary side of the room, where he sat, to the amusement of a large 
party, with such a mingled countenance of archness and chagrin, such 
a struggle between his taste for the ridiculous, and his natural polite- 
ness, as could be pourtrayed but by his speaking’ and expressive 
eountenance. In a few minutes he quitted the company, but not 
without taking leave of the lady in the most. polite and unaffected 
manner,” Tr yads tha we 

The motives, which the editor assigns for publishing only a 
selection of his author's poetical works, we. shall mention i 
his own words : 70 

‘ It is not a necessary consequence that the productions of a 
youthful poets however valued at that time by himself or favourably 
reeeived by the world, should bear the ‘deliberate test of experience, 
or be sanctioned by the mellow judgement of maturer years: af 
certain it is, that some piecés, though’ perfectly congenial with the 

low of fancy and spirited force of poetical imagery which so strong: 

ly marked all the efforts of his mind, were consigned by the wishes of 
Dr. W. himself to oblivion} ‘To revive such in '@ posthumous publi 
cation would be the height of cruelty.’ W Die | 
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si 7é could even have pardoned Mr. Wooll, if he had circum. 

yribed the range of his choice within still narrower ‘bounds ; 
gace of more. than” thirty «pieces which ‘he>shas> culled, 
~qcarcély ‘any can ‘be ‘ranked’ among poems: of‘ the first order. 
'gehe ig’ pleased’ to bestow ‘on ¢ the Dying Indian” the expres- 
“gon of * inimitably characteristic,’ we shall give it entires" 


“THE DYING INDIAN! nt 


_- 4 The dart of Izdabel prevails |, twas dipt jo.) s 4.5955 9): 
. In double poison—-I shall.soon arrive, 5 sesy6 «oso 3 TS 
At the blest island, where no tygers:spring: «)...<--5 sh: 
_.. « On heedless:hunters 3 where ananas bloom.,.:5)://5);64 975! 
nog tou Thrice in each moons -where rivers smoothly. glide, -.. <~ 
{i 5) 00 «Nor thund’ring: torrents whirl the light canoe Nhe le 
Down to the sea; where-my forefathers feast... -< -5,;! 
. Daily on hearts of Spaniards !—O my Son, ©) M 
( deiosy3] feel. the venom busy in my breasts. 4 6 enlyoan 
, . » Approach, and bring: my. crown, deak’d with the teeth:.,. 
isyho 1: OF that bold Christian who first-dar’d deflow’r sf 
-»> » he virgins ef the Sun ; and, dire to tell ! 
voli. Robb’d Pachacamac’s altar of its gems! .. . Sinise 
I mark’d the spot where they. interr’d this traitor, _—. - 
And once at midnight stole I to his tomb, - 
And tore his carcase from the earth, and left it 
_A prey to’ poisonous flies. Preserve this crown 
With sacred secrecy : if e’er returns ee ake, 
++. ‘Thy much-lov’d mother from the desart woods, arr 
. Where, as I hunted late, 1 hapless lost her, . yds 
gyal si, Cherish her age. . Tell her,-I ne’er have worshipp’d _. 
>: >>> With those that eat their God. .-And when disease . 
‘loo |. Preys on her languid limbs, then kindly stab her ... . 
esrey, Wath thine own hands, nor suffer her to.linger, . 4 
_ Like Christian cowards, in a life of pain. ie it trol 
I go! great-Copac beckons-me! Farewell !?. 


We add the § Ode to Music,’ on account of its brevity and 
‘classical flavour: : : | syifora oft 
‘ Queen of every moving measure, 
Sweetest source of purest pleasure, | ; 
_ Music! why thy powersemploy.... - - ~ .t> 
Only for the sons of Joy? = aoe fohtede 
Only for the smiling guests, le abl od Goce 
© ve At natal or at, nuptial feasts; i “oe 
Mi dive (> Rather thy lenient numbers pour | 
yoo c+ 4 On those whom secret. gricfs devours... 
dor oy Bid.be still the, throbbing hearts ) 
ean QF those, whom, death;:or absence. partsy: 
And; with some: softly ,whisper’d, airy). 66 fy. os 
Ys Smooth the brow of dumb despair.’ 
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| . The,‘ Ode to Fancy”is not devoid of spirit: but Most of the 
b other effusions -are correctly tamé, and excite little enintionsn 
5, Rapelagh-house, a satire,’ is not an unhappy imitation of Le 
‘iG | Sage’s manner,.and agreeably enlivens ‘the general gravity of 
| the volume. . We shall trans¢ribe’ a few sentencés, which’the 
author of /e Diable Botteux would not have ‘disclaiméd 1D! 3968¢q 
{ 





¢ That pert young fellow with a black ribbon round his neck, ine 
fustian frock with very short skirts, and avery broad-brim’d hatin 
| an affected impudent cock, is a Templar, who having ‘read all the 

modern: comedies and farces, the Spectators, Dryden’s prefaces and 
) dedieations, and) having once. squeez’d outa prologue to a play that 
was danpa'dy sets up fora critic and a wit. » His cat-call is generally 
heard the, first ia the, pit; he is the Coryphzus of those utimanu¢ily 
distutbers of the public. . He is the most despicable thing ‘that ever 
I ak ti .,He rises at. twelve at noon, sauntérs'td some 
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handkerchief in his hand, and.a fine diam ud ring pon his , finger, 


' 7 : } aia jo! BY ’ 

fi | thought for raiment” 

7 re bd Cc ss -q? ae y freee 6.44 o8 tigvet , 
e bows so well, and flatters so smoothly,’ and has so little spirit o 


4 ¢ 
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Aton sisi to Iss 

OF the letters, many which aretriflingy or. merely epmplimen- 
tary, and some which relate to-transactions thaP can:no longet 
= ———— interes’ 





‘. *T thought fit to signi ' | 
valuable.g person you have lost ; but chiefly tq désire that -youwill 
"please to bury her in some part af your church, near a wall, where a 
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saterest the public, might haye been spared. Others, however, 

aford:amiable views. of character, or, affecting Scatimentss and 

farm a valuable, part of the publication. [Dr W's ‘OWa letters, 

aimost entirely. addressed to his brother, are in'general retatke 

able only for. their affection. .Though we have scarcely left 
e for additional extracts, we cannot deny ougselves th 


: 


rs — 
jfta 





5 of transcribing two or three of the most impressive of 

MENS i rcsy o'er athe bode eee ee oe 

i DEAN SWIFT, TO, ee es AT LYNN cto 
Sir, | eo. Bondon; Deo: 265 19: bte cn 


“"¢That_ you may not be surprized with a letter: from a person’ ut- 
terly nuknown to you, I will immediately tell Your the o¢casiow of it. 
The Lady who lived near two years’in your neighbourhood, ‘and 
whom you were so kind sometimes to visit -uitder.the- namie ‘Of: Més. 


‘Smyth, was Mrs. Aan Long, sister to Sir‘ James Long. and-ntege df 


glone] Strangways. She was of as good ‘a private ‘family a¢-hivst 


‘in England, and had every valuable qualify’of body* ang ‘mind stat 
could make a lady layed and esteemed ; accordingly she’ was always 
‘valued here above most of her sex, and by the most’ digtiriguisht pér- 


cons. But.by the unkindness of her friends, and the’ géenerodity sof 
her own nature, and depending upon the death‘of-a'very old Gratid - 
mother, which did not happen till it was too'late, she contracted’séme 


‘debts that made her uneasy here, and, in ‘order. to éléar-thetn,' seas 


content to retire unknown to your town, where I fear her death dias 


been hastned by melancholy, and perhaps the want of such agsistance 
as she might have found here. : fe: drm ha 


} ‘ ~ - < P 


‘ g —~m 
. oT 


fy this: to your, partly to let you know-how 


plain warble gtqne may be fixed. as a poor monument for -dne-who 
deserved so well, and which, if God sends me life, I hope one day: to 


place there, if no other of her friends’ will think ‘fit to da its ‘Thad 


the honor of an intimate acquaintance with her; and ‘wasnévert so 
sensibly touched with any one’s death as wica hers ;’ neither did I 
ever know a person, of either sex, with more virtues or “fewer tafir- 
mityes ; the oncly one she had, which was the negige: of chet'own 
affairs, arising wholly from the goodness of her temper.” J write not 
this to you qt all as‘a secret, but am content your town: shonlé know 
what an excellent person they have had amoag them. “= *e {> 

_ © Ifyou visited her any short time before her geath, or kaew- any 
particulars about it, or of the state of her mind, or tlie natdreof her 


_ Aisease keg you will be so obliging to’ inform me} for the? letter 
We have seen from her poor maid, is so imperfect, by her grief forthe 
« death of go good a lady, that it onely tells the time of her deaths and 


your letter may if you please he directed to Dr. Swift, and puto@ader 

a cover, Which ‘cover nmiay' be directed to Erasmus’ Lewis, “Bag. at 

the Earl of Dartmouth’s Office at Whitehall. EE vind 

- ‘Thope you will forgive this trouble, dor the occasion of: it, and 

pire some allowances. to.so great a doss, not onely. to. m¢, but to, om 
‘ Whe 
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who have'any regard for every perfection that’ human nature can 
sess ; andtif in'any way: I can serveor oblige you,. I shall be glad of an 
opportunity-of'obeying your commands, By 
A$ Ied! geIa3 Tam, &e, : 1047 
iy oe toa Switt,? 
"© FROM DR. JONSON TO DR. WARTON, “ 
‘Dear Sir, - int ta. > March 8thy' ry 4, 
‘I cannot but congratulate you upon the conclusion of ‘a work (iby 
Adventurer) in'which you have borne so great a part, with so mich 
reputation. -I immediately determined that your name. should. be 
mentioned, but the paper having been some, time written, |Mr, 
Hawkesworth, I suppose, did not care to.disorder its text, and there, 
fore put your eulogy in a note. He and every other man'mentiog 
your papers of Criticism with grcat commendation, though ‘nat 
with greater than they deserve. ire piarsead, 4 
‘ But how little can we venture to exult in any intellectual powers 
or ‘literary:attainments, when we consider the condition: of poor Col. 
lins.- ‘I knew-him-a few years ago full of hopes and full of projects, 
versed.in many languages, high in fancy, and strong in: retention); 
This busy and forcible.mind is now under the government. of those 
who lately would not have been able to comprehend the least, and 
most narrow of its designs. What do you hear of him? are there 
hopes of his recovery ? or is he to pass the remainder of his life’ in 
misery ‘and degradation ? perhaps with complete consciousness of ‘hig 
calamity, © eee Le | , heaciabe 
»* You have flatter’d us, dear Sir, for some time with hopes of ‘see 
ing you; when you come you will find your reputation encreased;. 
and. with. it the kindness of those friends who do not envy you}; for 
success.always produces either love or hatred. 1 enter my name 
among those that love, and that love yon more and more in ‘propor 
tion as by writing more you are more known; and believe that as 
you continue to diffuse among ts your integrity and learning, I shall 
be stil with greater esteem and affection, | 
pe ~© Dear Sir, 
Your most chedient 
| and most humble servant, 
Sam. Jounson.’ 


_In_.a. subsequent letter, Dr. Johnson thus forcibly reverts to 
the same. distressing subject: 

4: What becomes of poor dear Collins? I wrote him a letter which 
he never-answered. I suppose wricing is very troublesome to him: 
That man is no common loss. The moralists all talk of the ungets. 
tainty of fortune, and the. transitoriness of beauty ; but it 1s yet more 
dyeadiul to consider that the powers of the mind are equally liable. ta. 
change, that understanding may make its appearance and depart, that. 
it may blaze and expire.’ © | pre s 


-Mr.-Harris, author of Hermes,-&c. communicates the fol 


¢ An 


lowing anecdote s° ~ 
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«An-English, Officer, who maintained. a post with a small force 
-ajust. the, whole Spanish army,. and thereby preserved one of the 
wchest provinces in Portugal, had sent, him for a present from the 
Government five-andetwenty moidores, with a lame excuse that the 
necessities of the Government would not permit them to send more. 
The Officer, with a becoming magnanimity, returned the money, 
adding that he was sorry for the necessities of the State, and that, if 
they pleased, there was the like sum of money of his, at their service, 
in the hands of his agent.’ 9)? 

The reader will likewise peruse with satisfaction two excel- 
lent letters of Single-speech Hamilton, ‘and have his curiosity 
awakened by the names of Chancellor Hoadly, Dr. Young, 
Lord Lyttelton, Bishop Lowth, Sir William Blackstone, Bp. 
Warburton, Horace Walpole, Jo. ‘Toup, Mickle, Garrick, 
Colman, and other distinguished personages, who bear their 

art in this portion of epistolary intercourse. i pad 

Notwithstanding the reasons which the editor alleges:in: hts 
concluding note, we could have wished that he had not altered 
the distribution of his materials, but had exhausted his first 
and ‘second divisions in the first volume, and reserved the 
whole of the correspondence for the second. Though in this 
and some other respects he might have acquitted himself 
more to our satisfaction, we cannot hesitate to.afirm that his 
labours have contributed an interesting accession to Englisk 
literature, relative to a man whom the English Literati have se 
long loved and esteemed. v 2 OF Sn: 
The volume is illustrated by a head of Dr. Warton, a sketch: 
of his monument in Winchester Cathedral, and a fac-simile of 


his hand-writing. : 7 Cea Mair. A. 





Art. II. 4 Treatise of Mechanics, theoretical, practical, and de. 
scriptive. By Olinthus Gregory, of the Royal Military Aca. 
demy, Woolwich. 2 Vols. §vo.; anda Vol. of Plates. 11. 16s. 

Boards. Kearsley. 1806. 


N the Principia of Newton, the part preceding the sections 
‘ contains a few propositions relative to Equilibrium, and to 
the Impact of Bodies: but that great author professes -fiot to” 
treat of Mechanics.*; and therefore the Laws of Motion;’ the 
camposition of Motion, the property of the Lever, &c. are 
but concisely discussed. Bay 
“Roger Cotes was the author of thtee small works, on’ tlie’ 
rectilinear descent of Bodies, the motion of Projectiles, and 
of the notion of Bodies in a Cycloid ; and he so well executed, 
these parts, that we regret that he did not take a wider range. 
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* 6 Ceterum mechanicam tractare non est hujus institutie? } 
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“2 


Emerson published a treatise an Mechanics, abounding with 
useful. information, but not excellently adapted: to. Grudemts, 
sirive it labours under the ordinary defects of his, productions, 
want of methed, and of iuminous arrangement. Emerson, ip 
general, was just in his notions, -but very eukward in ex, 
pressing them; an original thinker, he -had peculiar. modes of 
conception, but those modes were not the most-easy and pity. 
spicucus to the generality of-his readers. . | S1Sb912 tas9eang 

Since Emerson’s time, several other books on this. subject 
have appeared: among these, that of Atwood, (with anun, 
suitable title,): Parkinson’s heavy tome, and .a neat. traetate 
by Mr. Wood of Cambridge, occupy the first ranks; . yet wie 
hope not to be deemed fastidious, 1f we say that none of theg 


are exactly suited to our taste. agelb ¢i9ve 
The French can boast of many large works on Mechanics, 
by Varignon, Marcotte, &c. To these apthors, howeverpthe 
science is not indebted for any great and. essentia!.-pregress: 
but to D’Alembert it owes real obligation, He. generalized 
the principle of James Bernourlt employed by that mathema= 
tician in his problem concerning the Centre of. Qseillationg 
and he made the doctrine of motion in. machines and systema 
of bodies, te depend on equations similar to those which obtain 
in the.doctrine of Equilibrium. ‘lhe science, of .Mechanics ig 
made to comprehend the doctrines of Equilibrium of motion, 
and of the Impact of bodies; and each part was advanced:and 
improved by the researches of D’Alembert. To the success of 
his labours in Dynamics, properly so calied,. we may add thet 
the doctrine and fundamental propositions of Equilibrium: arg 
most luminously and ably discussed by him in the Bncyclopéaie, 
and in his Preface to his Dynamics. ; 4) bus ; bsoud 
In madern times, M. La Grange is said to have redticed:all 
Mechanics to certain diferential equations... We meets how: 
¢ver, with very few mathematicians who are masters of:his 
method, or who are able to apply -his: all: poeverfasl Lquatuds 
to the demonstration of simple. problems, such as present theme 
selves iy Equilibrium and Dynamics. «His A¢écanigue: Analy 
dique kas, in ovr opinion, abundant merit, but ‘few -works are 
so ill adapted to the comprehension and. attainments, obvtbe 
ordinary Student... So many things are supposed: to be kuosw5 
and so many formulas are assumed as trues: that -dre veho-can 
xead the first sections without evélving other books;.: aust: be 
no contemptible mathematician: but to perform the simplest 
eperations of solution with curious and -claborater artibeess ot 
ralculation is not to act conformably to the plain suctates: 
common sense and reason. The fact. is, as -we have: alrsady 


stated, that very few readj—or, reading; understand;—-the7 
7 oy WSL SG * canique 
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rian Analytiques Te has had commentatorscamong the ma- 
hematicians of “France 5 or rather: authors who, adopting I. 
Grange’s ‘method, : have simplified and: illustrated it by: ex» 
aniples. » Of works with such an object and description, may 
ke nierttionéd that of Francceur, formerly neticed-by us*; and 
from similar pudlications, as it ‘appears to us, the. author: of the 
esent treatise has derived considerable assistance, - 7 
The term Mechanics isin this title-page applied in auvery 
eomprehensive. eense,. since the treatise contains not only: the 
doctrines of Equilibrium’ and of Motion, but! the theories of 
Hydrostatics: and Pneumatics, and: an'explanatory «description 
of Mechanical Instruments and: Machines.~-We ate not, how- 
ever, disposed to quarrel with the author for having extended 
the'signification of a term, nor for having treated the subject 
more fully ‘than:is usual in English works of science. Indeed, 
ag.we haye just stated, our tracts on Mechanics ere not nu- 
merous: some are antiquated, and others are scanty: 30 that 
Hiecpresent volumes appear at least in a favourable conjunc- 
wre, when we do not complain of being oppressed:by redundant 
matter, nor satiated by excess of information. 

Mr. Gregory has distributed Mechanics into two parts, the 
doctrine of Equilibrium and Dynamics. ‘Fhis division is proper 
and just; and onthe Continent, since the time of D’Akmbert, 
it' bas been usually observed. In fact,.the science of Dysamics, 
¢ompfehending the laws of the motion'of Machines, is founded 
ona principle distinct from any that is employed in the doce 
ttine Of “Equilibrium. If indeed that priaciple be-established, 
then’ may the formulas and propositions of Dynamics be de- 
duced; and the doctrine of Equilibrium may, by an unnatural 
gentralization, be included within that of motion, by assign- 
ing évanescent values to the velocities of the parts of the Ma- 
chines. ‘Fhisplan, however, is so remote from’all simplicity, 
that it usserves not to be adopted: it is as preposterous -as 
would be the methed of solving rectilinear triangles from the 
demonstrated properties of spherical triangles. 9) 
The whole doctrine of Equilibrium rests, as D’Alembert ob» 
setved in the preface to his Dynamics, on the: composition: of 
forees,- and on the property of the Lever. He himself brought 
together and assimilated these two principles. Other authors 
have: separately considered them. Independently of the com- 
Position of forces; Mr. Gregory has given a demonstration of 
the-property of the Lever, which is due to Galileo; and he ree 
matks-that this demonstration is:much more simple than that 
of Archimedess-o the justice of this observation, however, 
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we are not disposed to assent: in each of these demi 5 
strations, as we conceive, the same principle is agsuthe Fs 
or in each, if the validity of the proof were contested, The 
point of difficulty and subject of doubt would be the same 2B 
addition to this proof, the author has subjoined that of. 

son; which, ‘certainly, for its simplicity and for the evid nee. 
of the: principle assumed, is especially intitled to ‘the ; attentiga, 
of students, 

In the demonstration of the Composition of Forces, ‘Mr, 

Gregory has followed D’Alembert’s method ; the _justness, 
and perspicuify of which we are by no means inclined to, 
controvert ; we regret only that the demonstration 4s ‘$0 lor Ong, 
A proposition divided into so many cases, and resting in a8. 
last case on the principle of the reductio ad absurdum, placed j #1 
the front of an elementary treatise, is apt to damp the ardor, i 
learners: yet we must confess that-we can suggest no. simple; 
remedy for this evil : since the proof, with all its prolixity a 
divisions, is far preferable to that which is usually drawa fiom, 
the composition of Miotton. - eo 

Though this first and fundamental proposition in Equilibrium’ 
be long and perplexin, z, all others are short and easy. In fact). 
theorems, formulas, &c. that are afterward demoustrated, ‘are: 
deductions from the original proposition : we have only to vary 
its form and expression, in order to obtain properties and theo- 
rems: which variation of expression is properly the business’ 
of Analysis and Geometry ; and that student makes such va 
tiation most easily and correctly, who is most imbued with. 
the knowlege of abs stract quantity. “Che comprehension of the. 
generality of the propositions in Physics gaves only slight toil, 
to the expert geometer and analyst. 

The demonstration of the problems in the doctrine of Equi- 
Ebrium is effected, we have observed, by varying the expression 
jor the Law of the ‘Composition of Forces, The simplest express 
sion of the law is that a point is kept at rest by three forces re- 
presented by the sides of a plate triangle: a varied ExpressiON IS, , 
that a point is kept at rest when acted on by forces represented, 
by the sides of a polygon, &c.: or, if we algebratcally express this 
law; any variation or transformation in such expression will ; 
announce the law under corresponding but somewhat different 
terms; and particular variations and transformations may. be. 


g 
announced as properties, curious results, &c. M. La Grange (a 


method is described in these last sentences : he éxpresses, the, 
law analytically, and the: varies the analytical expressions, 
Availing himself of all the refined artifices of calculation, 11 18, 
not surprising that he so rapidly arrives at résults which, 00, 


first consideration, appear so very remote from the fundamen: 
ta 
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tal proposition. Other mathematicians,.. adopting. similar. 
wits, have conveyed the law -by means of .expressions drawn. 


fon Trigonometry and Algebra, and -haye then varied the-exe, 
tegsions. ‘The author of the. present. treatise has partly -fol- 
lowed, this latter method. | ‘ee eee 


a : 


“fe will not be foreign to our purpose to,-explain, in.a few. 


qords, this method, of which we believe Maclaurin to-have 


been the inventor. 


"Since a force acting on a point may, by the. law, for.the re- 


solution of forces, be resolved into two ather forces, the, three 


forces viz. the original and the two, equivalent, resolved forcesy. 


forming any rectilinear triangle, the resolution may. be. made 
such that the triangle shall be rectangular: the original. force 


being the hypothenuse, and the two forces being the sides cons 


taining the right angle. Ifa second force act on the point, it 
may be similarly resolved ; and so may any number of. forces. 
Hence, if the lines in the direction of which the resolution is 
made, be called. x and y, and the respective inclinations of forces 
F, F’ F’, &c. to such lines be J, I’, 1”, &c. the result of the 
whole resolution (that is, the sum or difference. of the re- 
solved forces in the directions of x and y,) will be respec- 
tively F cos. [+ PF’ cos. / + &c. and Fsin. J+ F’ sin. [ 
Ke. | 

‘The advantage of this resolution is considerable, since a 
problem relative to Equilibrium may be immediately put into 
equations, and then the whole attention of the computist 


is directed to the transformation of such equations. If the. 


forces F, F’, &c. keep a point in equilibrio, then, using the 
symbol £ to denote the collection of similar terms, we have 
YF. cos. Jo, 2. F. sin, [= 0.—The resolution is effected 
with the same ease, when the forces do not act in the same 
plane. | : 

‘We cannot, however, give unqualified praise to Mr. G. for 
fhe manner in which he has treated this pert. He has introe 
duced, indeed, the proper materials, but he has not wrought 
them up with sufficient neatness, nor arranged them. with 
kill, His time apparently was either much interrupted when 


he composed his treatise, or he began to compose it before he. 


had completely digested its matter. 


Mr. Gregory has judiciously mixed with his theories and | 


Processes of demonstration, much useful practical mattere 
He shews what the weight of piers ought to be in order to re+ 


sist the thrusts of arches, and exhibits the comparative strength . 


of timber, &c. when exposed to lateral strains. We are glad 


wae this last subject restored to a place in our mechanical . 
Catises, Emerson introduces it 5, and, since his time, Robison. « 
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in the Encyclopedia Britannica, znd..Gixard: in-ai separass 
treatise, (mentioned. in-our xxizth Vol. N.S. p: g¢7. hay 
more profoundly discussed it. ) "Ot Oi Sour sovbse gy 

In speaking of Wheels and: Axles, Mr. Gregory, in fachgu 
lium, touches. on a subject that is very curious, and of & 
derable practical importance; viz. the form of the ‘teeth of 
Wheeless " be hs 

¢ In forming the, teeth, it is of considerable importance to deme: 
mine their proper curvature, so that the motion may be comma. 
cated equally, and with as little friction as possible. Two tetlion): 
of accomplishing this end have been recommended : of these the fiat 
was originally proposed by M. de la Hire, who affirmed: thatthe 
pressure would be uniform if the teeth were formed : into epicyeletas ; 
and -M. Camus, in his Cours de Mathematiques, has pursued M..dela 
Hire’s principle, and applied it to the various cases which are likely 
to arise in practice. The construction, however, is subject to a lim 
tation ; on which account a second method has been proposed, which 
secures the perfect uniformity of action without any. such linfitationi! 
This method consists in making both teeth portions of involutes pf 
circles.’ or O° 


Mr. G. then proceeds to shew, by the aid of a diagram, how 
these Involutes may be formed. Our mathematical reader’ 
will easily perceive that, the teeth being formed into the ¢. 
shapes, the force urging the wheels will always act-in the,dis, 
rection of a tangent to their circumference ; and consequently: 
an uniformity of action must ensue, or equable angulas moi 
tion.—In the second volume, which treats of machines, es 
this subject is farther continued : * | 05 10 Oa 

* It has been long known to mathematicians, and need not here'be- 
demonstrated, that one wheel will not drive another with ue 


pata: Pr pa the teeth of one or of both wheels have their facts. 
formed into a curve, generated after the manner of an epicycloid, come , 







evolving’ the circumferences of circles, But iu order to insure 4 Unje’ 
formity of pressure and velocity in the action of one wheel upos., 
another; it is not absolutely necessary that the teeth either of near, 
both wheels be exactly epicycloids, inthe sense to which gcometers, 
commonly restrict that term. If theteeth of one of them be either " 
circular or triangular, with plain sides, or dike a triangle with jie 
sides converging to the centre of the wheel, or, in. short, of | 

other. form, this -umformity of force and motion will be attained, . 
provided ‘that the teeth of the other wheel have a figure which. i 

compounded of that of an epicycloid, and the figure of the teeth (ot. 
the firet wheel.” De la Hire has shewn, in a variety of cases, how t0 

find this compound curve: and we have lately éxamined ami 


—_—. 7) 
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* We quote matter of which Mr. G. .is not the original author 
but 7 connects our observations and reasoning, - Lid 
He er. , Ww 


far * 


prenepding, under curves of this kind, those which are formed bf, ) 
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which some oy hay ae thus construc d ith great skill. ang. 
gece? But-as it ie bite Sificah tb teveribe:f s-com ound Curves 
and sémetimes, impodhiblo % diteaer HO n Mure? We shh endéavour 
to select such a form for the teeth as tap pestumby described by tHe 
pactisal mechanic: Dhidfit salsthed as whifotrilt y of: preempe “and 
velacitys., Inordeyetezpr oid civjumlix wisn! and abscesd py we shall 
ll, 251 SCUOMET Tog osrctical ens she, amhalk wheel ¢ velititss: 
dipposed always to be driven by a greater one) the pinion, gadsit¥ 
pe the /eaves of the pinion. The line which joins the centrgs of 
thewhcekand piriommatydvebatied thei/Me épeenAs) Iw there are 
thee diferent ways inizedsickd theerteath SF DEH CAH Tidy "act" part: 
the teeth of: ‘anothéd saaqdkmacttiofit ledé! ntédes Of “Action veatiires ' k° 
différeat foray for thiesbeettemos: sox? Svst O19 ata? pminengmooos ta 
‘ a > 2 of Bhat hacneoen. viene AB? 
]. Wher the teeth OF theWheeFbe nto act upor - Jeavésrot” the 
pinion just ae thepeMrrive at Thelhiie’ of Centres’; ° nd, when, their’ 
matial action ts tatried Ot Ufterthey have passed this line. -v 4g 
II. When the teeth of the wheel begin to act -jipor the leaves!of ‘the, 
pinion, before they wtrive at the line of centres, and conduct them, | 
either..to this lintes26r°a very little beyond it. 8 
Ill. When the teeth of the wheel begin to act upon the leaves of the. - 
‘pinion, before they arrive ‘at the line of the centres, and’continue | 
to act after they have passed this line. a 
id. The.first of these .modes of -action is: recommended< by: Ca- 
mus and. De da _Hire, the latter of whom: has: investigated, the form ' 
ofthe teeth solely for this;.particular case. . When this, made. of at-. 
tioh is adopted, the acting faces of the leaves of the pinion. should 
be parts of aut ‘inferior epicycloid generated bya circle ot any.diameter,. 
| rdiitig upon’the concave superficies of the pinion, and'the.acting faces 
of thé teeth:6F the wheel “should be portions of an exterior cpicycloid | 
forméd by the same generating circle rolling Updn thé convex. supet- 
hcies of the wheel. . HID PMU TST at TIDUS 2 
) Novy it 1s demonstrable (see the article Crcroip, Supp, English 
. Ehtyclo. ) and has before beep mentioned in our article PARALLEL mes’. 
! tas, that when oné circle rolls within another whose diameter is doable. . 
that’ of the.rofling circle, the Jine generated by any_point ofthe latter,: 
willbe a strait dine, tending to the centre of the larger eircle. the; 
, I giterating circle, therefore, meiitigned abaye, should be t-ken switfichs: 
; specter equal tothe radius of the pinion, and be made.tosall ypanihe si 
' Glicave superficies of the pigion, itwill generate.a straight line tending: - 
to the pinion’s centre, which swill:be the. form. of the-acting.faees:at-: 
Ieavess wid the teeth of ,the, wheel willy, ia, this. cages -he eontentare. 
epcyeloids, formed by a-gencrating, circle, whose diameter iyaquakeos 
ee of the pinion, rolling.upoy , the, convex. supsricies-of the 22 
‘ eC his form of the teeth, viz; when dhe acting . faces.of the: 
nuow Teaves arg right lines tending. to.ite centre, is exhibited iii fig... 
MR teed is_ perhaps the most: advantageous, as it reqnires 
nbyalsia aad -maytbe executed with greater accuracy jthan, it the 
De fe Bie nae Bee eruployed.: aids justly. recommended botte 
\gratch =a and = Amnus as_ par ticularly ad antageous in clock aed 
' The- attentive reader wijl perceive that, in order to. prevent the .. 
teeth of the wheel from “er NG u ee ae f h wa- © . 
bea m acting upon the aves of the pinfon, before 
iV. Marcu, io. BR they 
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they reach the Hue of centres, and that one tooth of the wheel may 


not quit the leaf of the pinton till the succeeding tooth begins to act 
upon the succeeding leaf, there must be a certain proportion between 
the number of leaves in the pinion and the number of teeth in the 
wheel, or between the radins of the pinion and the radius of the 
wheel, when the distance of the leaves is given. But in machinery 
the number of leaves and tecth are always known from the velocity 
which is required at the working point of the machine: it becomes.a 
matter, therefore, of great importance, to determine with accuracy 
the relative radii of the wheel and pinion.’ : 

The author next determines the ratio that ought to obtain 
between the radius of the wheel and of the pinion ; and then he 
considers what ought to be the form of the teeth of the wheel, 
when the teeth of the pinion or small wheel are cylindrical 
staves, fasiened between two circular boards or plates parallel 
to each cther. The method which he states may be found in 
Camus’s Dissertation, and is merely graphical. ‘Che equation 
of the curve for the form of the teeth is not given either by the 
present author or M. Camus. 

‘lf the teeth of wheels (says Mr.G.) and the leaves of pinions be 
farmed according to the directions already given, they will act upon 
each other, not only with uniform force, but also without friction. The 


one tooth rolls upon the other, and neither slides nor rubs to such a de- 
gree as to retard the wheels, or wear their teeth. But as it 1s impossible. 


in practice to give that perfect curvature to the acting faces of the 
teeth which theory requires, a certain quantity of friction will remain 
after every precaution has beea taken in the formation of the commu- 
nicating parts.’ | 

Tt appears to us that some error must lurk in this passage. 
Tf an uniformity of action be produced, friction will ensue: 
the author has not proved that no friction will ensue ; and if 
we doubt cur own speculations and researches on this point, 
we have great authority to produce against the assertions im 
the passage just quoted. After having stated the only Values 
of certain quantities, (x, y,) that satisfy an equation involving 
the two conditions, uniform motion and no friction, Euler 
says, §* sicque prodirvent due rote dentibus destitute: ac propter ta 


freri nequit, ut utrique conditiont prescripte satisfiat.” —Agam ; 


‘© Duoniam autem freri nequit, ut metus utriusque rote reddetist 
uniformis, simulque attritus in contactu dentium mutua evitett, 
videndum est utri harum duarum conditionum potius satisfrert com 
veniaty altera neglecta,’ &c. : 

If we examine the form of the teeth of which the author 
speaks in the first volume, (that is, when they ere involutes of 


citcles,) it will readily appear that friction must take places 


mn . ° . i> 3, 
and indeed, on general grounds, without entermng into ne 
intricate equations, it might be shewn that, whew equable 
motion is produced, friction cannot be avoided. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Gregory has spoken of Evler’s memoir; and in dark 
language he has commended it. We plainly declare that there 
are parts in it, the meaning of which we do not comprehend : 
we refer not to the symbolical operations, but to an observation 
(7.3075) that is made subsequently to the deduction of the equa- 
tion for the form of the teeth when they act without friction, 
and when the contact takes place in the line joining the centres 
of the two wheels. The passage thus commences ; “* Verum 
bic ingens incommoduni occurrit quo hujusmodi dentes ad praxin 
plane inutiles redduntur,”’ &c. and the reason which he assigns 
is that, in the tooth of the wheel A urged by the teeth of 
another wheel B; a line drawn from the centre of the wheel 
A must make with the curve of its tooth an obtuse angle: 
A.M.C, is that angle: he then says, * Cy igitur dentium na- 
iura non permittat, ut angulis A.M.C. ubique sit obtusus, evidens 
eit, feri non posse, ut boc modo rota alia ab alia ad motum incitétur.”” 
We apptelicnd that the angle A.M.C. may be obtuse, and 
consequently that motion can be produced without friction. 

The motion of bodies towards fixed centres, of bodies ree 
volving in curves, and of bodies moving in constrained paths, 
are treated in the division or book intitled Dynamics. The 
laws of the motions of the first and second kinds, at least in 
the cases usually given, are assigned without difficulty; and 
the author has neatly and exactly demonstrated the theorems 
relating to central forces, the laws of the motions of projectiles, 
of the oscillations of bodies in Cycloids, &c. 

In treating of motion of the third kind, under which is come 
prehended the rotation of bodies round a fixed. Axis, he has 
availed himself of the labours and inventions of the geometri- 
cians of the continent, but the matter might have been better 
arranged and woven together. In the rotation of bodies round a 
fixed Axis, it is the fundamental proposition that occasions the 
dificulty of demonstration: that being once established, and 
a expression for the force acting on a particle at a given dis- 
tance from the centre of motion being obtained, all the ordi- 
Naty propositions follow with the greatest ease ; and expressi- 
tons for the centre of Oscillation and Gyration flow as corol- 
ties from the original propositions. To this suoject belongs 
almost all that Mr. Atwood has included within his 6th section, 

Chere are two methods,—related methods, however,—of 
treating this part of Mechanics: if A, B, C, &c. be the parts 
of asysiem, the force acting on any particle (as A) may be 
found by dividing the moving force by the quantity of matter 
moved, taking into consideration the difference of the velocities 
with which the several parts are moved: from such accelerat- 
ing force, the velocity may be found, andthe time. ‘This is 
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nearly the plan pursued by Mr. tinal i in his sixth sectisn; 
and it is sufficiently plain in those cases:in which the parts of 
a pe revolve round a fixed es If, es the veloti- 


the pvobléna given by Mn: A. cana the and of. Fea 
sections which: problem, in‘consequence of its: erroneons solu. 
tion, has been:several times-discussed in -a:valuable work intitled 
Leybourn’s Mathematical Repository. Here we may remark 
that this problem was solved (and exactly solved) seventy, yeags 
2go by Bernoulli. If we recollect rightly, for we cannot.im- 
mediately refer to the proper documents, neither ‘Ehomas 
Simpson nor Atwood, nor yet the subsequent demonstratorsiaf 
the problem; have noticed this circumstance. The determi 
nation of the accelerating force, then, is one method of solving 
this class’ of problems. Foreign mathematicians employ the 
theorem: of the Conservatio Virium Vivarum. In Mr. Ley- 
bourn’s publication, just mentioned, a partial demonstration 
of ‘this theorem has been given by: Mr. Dawson ;, and,the.em- 

oyment:of it undoubtedly leads to the solution, of problems 
with greater facility and conciseness than the former, me 

. This theorem was employed by. Bernoulli as a principle for 
the:solution of various problems in Dynamics; and-it,is indeed 
most: fruitful.in the. consequences to which it. Jeads.,.,: dhe 
merittof this s:athematician, and of Leibnitz, is. not-always;in 
this coentry. fairly:.and sufhciently appreciated. : They wee 
emulous, perhaps envious, of Newton; and therefore, Eng- 
lishmea zéalous in opposing their claims to mathematigal dis- 
tinction and pre-eminence, depressed their real merit beyond 
its just level. We still-in sorae measure retain, and our books 
commitinigate: £0.\Us, - this, prejudice :.. but it would be corrected 
if -we! now:-axamhined their -writings s.,and we. should then 
probably confess that,calchough Newton-was the: greatest. ma 


thematician. and philosopher,,. Bernoulli. and Leibnitz_. ote 
certainly very great mathematicians and philosophers. pss Gs 





:,At p..265.,cor, 5», a wrong inference is made ‘concerning the 


convertibility (iE: we.may So term. It). of the centres of atte 


Sion.and oscillation. If $; 0, G, be the centres of suspension 

culations at salenerity 7 respectively, it does. no t followimmed ae 
‘hecause a d? n'a’ yp &c. ‘hat if'S be transferred? fo 
O,,:0., be traiisferred , ta. &: the, thing’ i ig true, . but a pi 
GRSS.OF naib is omitted sit ought t to be shewn that 
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leslie RT eh 
x Fs g",'&e. being the respective distances iof the particles 


n,m; my &e. from the centre-of gravity. © sess 983 6 
“Jqthe first volume of this'work are contained, :besides Me- 
thanics ° properly’ so ° called, . -Hydrostatics, : Hydrodymamics, 


fneumiatics,:&c. ‘We approvethe letter:parti of the wolume. 


fess thati the first.” - The subjects; indeed, are ‘in:their. nature 
rather vague, and’ beat nor easily the ‘strictness; and: precision 
of mathematical discussion +. burthe authdr~has not laboured 
with 'fehtity; his article on::Hydrostati¢s:is rather «meagre, 
aid to our taste much too: wordy.—Over:the sé¢ond volume, 
which’ contains “the atcount of Machines, ae shave .avmled 
away many an hour, and have gained.some instruction.::' Phe 
dtawings até ‘well’ executed, and, which is seldom: the tase, 
adequately present to the eye the construction of the machines. 
Mr.:Gregory, however, sometimes:writes ‘too much«or not 
enough: for instance, in Archimedes’ :screw, the mathema- 
tical processes, which do not go one-tenth ‘of the aay to ex- 
plain its theory; should have been omitted, and a plain de- 
‘scription of the uses and mode of action of the machine alone 
retained :—-while to aid the explanation of:the machine next 
‘described, (the shoe-maker’s,implement to enable him to work 
in-an upright posture,} a diagram ought .to have been added.. 

"Po the second volume, and the accompanying: volume of 
‘platés, this publication is principally: indebted for its claim. to 
‘distinction and patronage. Jt is.our duty and our wish to state 
‘and enforce ‘that. claim; for although, in. the nicety or fasti- 
‘diousness-of criticism,; we should reject:some parts..and alter 
“dthers, yet the performance on the whole is useful:and valuable, 
creditable equally to the talents and the industry of its author. 





‘ Cine ” 
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“Art. IE. Nee Observations on the Naturel History of Bees;: by 
Francis Huber. ° Translated from the Original. 12mo..-pp.’3 to. 
» -58..6d. Boards,. Longman.and Co. 1806.. > vidadors 
Qince the experiments reported in these pages appear to 
.. -have been conducted with great accuracy, and especially 
Sinte they lead ‘in several instances to curious and very unex- 
Pected results, we cannot refrain from expressing our surprize 
that, during a term of fifteen years, they should have remained 
maccessible to the metre English reader: ‘ This singular ‘fact 
May, perhaps, be. partly ‘ascribed ‘to the general diffusion of 
the French language among our men of science, and partly‘to 
4 defect of zeal in thé ‘prosecution of entomological studies. 
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At all events, the British public are indebted to the present 
translator; who has executed his task with care and fidelity, 
and who appears to be no mean proficient in that department 


of Natural History to which we have just alluded. 
It is well known to continental naturalists, that M. Huber de- 


voted avery considerable portion of his life to the observation of 
the manners and habits of those interesting little creatures which 
supply us with the sweets of their labours, and astonish us by the 
wonders of their social economy. ‘The patience and ingenuity 
which characterize his investigations, and the intimate corres- 
pondence which he cultivated with Bonnet, impart additional 
authenticity and value to his communications. 

‘It is a remarkable circumstance (says the translator) that he la- 


boured under a defect in the organs of vision, which obliged him to 
employ an assistant in his experiments. ‘Thus these discoveries may 
be said to geen Gouble authority. But independent of this the 
experiments are so judiciously adapted to the purposes in view, and 
the wr eri Hae so strictly logical, that there is evidently very little 
room for error. ‘he talents of Francis Bur NENS, this philosophic as- 
sistant, had long been devoted to the service of the author, who, 
after being many successive years in this manner aided in his re: 

searches, was at last deprived of him by some unfortunate accident.’ 


Our object, t then, is not to criticize M. ‘Huber’s statements, 
since all the circumstances with which they are accompanied 
sufliciently remove every thing like doubt, at least from our own 
minds: but we apprehend that we shall render an acceptable 
service to many of our readers, if we present them with a 
summary of some of the principal results. : 

M. Huber’s observations are contained in thirteen letters 
addressed to the celebrated Bonnet of Geneva: but they mani- 
fest little of the liveliness or digressive reflections which are so 
much adapted to the spirit of ‘epistola ary compositions. They 
are rather to be considered as a series of propositions related 
with gravity and undeviating connection with che subject, and 
deriving their interest from the striking and satisfactory infor- 
mation which they convey. It may be proper to premise that 
the experiments were all made with what the author calls leaf 
or book hives. Aware of the inconveniences attending those of 
glass, constructed on Réaumur’s principles, he took several 
small fir boxes, a foot square, and fifteen lines wide, and 
joined them by hinges, so that they could be opened and shut 
like the leaves of a book. 1 a 

‘When using a hive of this description, (he says) we took, care 
to fix a comb in each frame, and then introduced all the bees neces- 
sary for each particular experiment. By opening the different 
divisions successively, we daily inspected both surfaces of every comb. 


There was not a single cell where we could not distinctly see what 
passed 
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assed at all times ; not a single bee, I may almost say, with which 
we were not particularly acquainted. Indeed, this construction 1s 
nothing more than the union of several very flat hives which may be 
separated. Bees, 10 such habitutions, must not be visited before their 
combs are securely fixed in the frames, otherwise, by falling out they 
may kill or hurt them, as also irritate them to that degree that the 
observer cannot escape stinging, which is always painful, and some- 
times dangerous: but they soon become accustomed to their situae 
tion, and in some measure tamed by it ; and, in three days, we may 
begin to operate on the hive, to open it, remove part of the combs, 
aud substitute others, without the bees exhibiting too formidable 
symptoms of displeasure. You will remember, Sir, that on visiting 
my retreat, [ shewed you a hive of this kind that had been a long 
time in experiment, and how much you were surprized that the bees 
so quietly allowed us to open at.’ 

The first three letters relate to the impregnation of the 
gueen-bee. On this part of his subject, the author first refutes 
the opinions of Swammerdam, Wcbraw, and the Lusatian ob- 
servers, and then establishes, in the most convincing manner, 
two very important facts; namely, that the queen is impreg- 
nated by union with the male, and that this union is accom- 
plished in the air. —Some physical and anatomic.l details occur 
on this point, which we refrain from particularizing.— Various 
experiments, which geem to be perfectly conclusive, are also ad- 
duced to prove that, when the sexual union is retarded beyond 
ihe twentieth day, only an imperfect impreynation takes place ; 
and the queen, instead of laying the eggs of workers and males 
equally, will lay none but those of males. M. Huber candidly 
avows his inability to explain his own discovery. He concludes, 
however, that, ‘as no fact in nature is uniqne, it is most pro- 
bable that the same peculiarity will also be found in cther ani- 
mals, An extremely curious object of research would be to 
consider insects in this new point of view. I say insects,’ con- 
tinues he, © for I do not conceive that any thing analogous will 
ve found in other species ef animals. The experiments now 
suggested would necessarily begin with insects the most analo- 
gous to bees; as wasps, humble bees, mason bees, all species 
of flies, and the like. Some experiments might also be made 
on butterflies ; and, perhaps, an animal might be found whose 
retarded fecundation would be attended with the same effects 
as that of queen bees.’ 

M. Huber’s researches likewise completely corroborate M. 
Schirach’s beautiful experiments on the conversion of common 
worms into royal worms. It appears, however, from the de- 
ri that the German observer mistook when he affirmed that 
he subjects of this conversion should be three days old, since 
the experiment succeeds equally well with those of two days 
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old, ‘or even. with those which bave- been only a féw’ hours in 
existen¢e. M. Schirach had, moreover, ‘too rashly ‘maintained 


thet the females were incapable of laying royal CLES. 


‘The following sentences, though apparently, hypotheica, 
are ultimately reduced to truisms by the test of various.exper. 
ments, and afford a satisfactory confirmation of the discovery 
of. feri:le, workers made by M. Riems. s ais 7 levon od ho 


'«<From M: Schirach’s elegant discoveries, it. is beyond all doubt 
that commot bees are originally of the female sex: “They have te: 
cuved from nature the germs of an ovary,'but’slie has allowed i§ 
éxpansion’ only in the-particular case of their recéiving. a’ certain a 
ment‘while’a worm. Thus it must be the ’pecriliar object of inquiry 
whether the fertile workers get that aliment while worms. "°° 

+All my experiments convince me that bees, capable of laying, are 
preduced in-htves that have lost the queen. - A great quantity of 
royal jelly is then prepared for feeding the larvc: destined ‘to replace 
her... Uherefore, if fertile workers.are produced. iu this » situation 


alone, it is evident their origin 1s only in those hives where bees pre 
‘ b] ; J ; 4 “pr are 


the royal jelly. Towards ‘this circumstance, I bent all my attention, 
It induced me to suspect that when bees give the royal. treatment 


certain worms, they either by accident ‘or a particular instinct, dit 


priiciple of which is unknown to me, ‘drdép some ‘particles of: royal 
jelly into cells contiguous to those containing the worms’ destined 
for queens. The larve of workers, that have accidentally reédtved 
portions. of so active an aliment, must be more or Icss:affected'by it; 
aud their ovaries should acquire a degree of expansion. :: But this 
expansion will be imperfect ; why ? because the royal food: has-been 


administered only in small portions, and, besides, ‘hela 


lived “in. cells of the smallest dimensions, their parts, cannot, exteng 
béeydud the ordinary proportions. “Thus, the bees produced by the ; 
wiil resemble common workers in size and all the'external charac 
tics.“ Added to that, they willhave the faculty of laying some Sy 
solely“ fromithe effect of the trifling portion of ‘toyal jelly mixed 
with their aliment.’ y jJoubaoy. Boao; isugo blo aay taay 


aT, pee NeaLy oe May TE ODECY REY BETTE Syodu jet! cxott hig 
“Indeed, it appears from the séquel that the author succeeded 
enya? } . ft he’ 4 Sika *) {3 Se Dig ot ee , + § Sh LA hae 
in‘proddcin Pe Rade tt in the hive, at pleasures ... .. 4 
ed 
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With Fegatd (0 he dobate of Be queens, the massa 9 
the males, : M. Huber 


dnd the reée tion “of rs Strange geen, . 
3 Nia 
hor 


confitms most’of thé obgrvaiion’ of Réaumur, and bears, 
moiy’ to theit superior accuracy, when’ compared Pith ; 
of the Gertian ‘and “Lusatian writers. , Flaving distinggly fs 
certained ‘that CHE quéén ‘isd viparous, a circum tance, IRL 
French “nbtbralise Wikd ‘left’ undéctded, ‘this Ingenious observe 


J epee 


next informs us that no extraordinary aid or, attenyon 36/te 
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quired for thet ‘exclusion; and “iKat ‘the petiods ‘of enistancts 
assigned to the three sorts of bees before they assume their lbs 
mate form, have now been exactly determined. yon 4 
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4 Tbe worm of workers passes three days in. the egg, five in the 
“sermicular state, . and. then the bees close-up is. cell with a: wax 
covering. Lhe worm now. begins spinning its cocoon, in, which 
gperation thirty-six hours are consumed. In three days, it changes 
to anymph, and passes six Gays in this form. tt 1s only on the 
twentieth day of its existence, counting from the moment the egg is 
1d; that it attains the fly state. . iT} HOS . 

‘The royal worm also passes three days in the egg, and 1s ‘five a 
worm ; the bees then close its cell; and it immediately begins: spin- 
ning the coccoon, which occupies twenty-four hours. The tenth and 
eleventh day it remains in complete repose, and even sixteea. hours ot 
the twelfth. Then the transformation to a nymph takes place, 3a 
which state four days and a third are passed. : Thus it is. not, before 
the sixteenth day that the perfect state of queen is attained...’ . 

‘The male worm passes.three days in the egg, six and.a’ half as 
a worm, and metamorphoses into a fly on the twenty-fourth day after 


the egg is laid.” 


In the course of his examinations, M, Haber discovered 
that the worms both of workers and males fabricate complcte 
coccoons in their cells; whereas the royal larve, from the 
figure of their cells, are obliged to leave their covering open ber 
hind, and thus permit the first royal nymph that is transformed 
to attack the rest, and sting them to death, which it never fails 
todo. ‘That this singular provision in favour of sonarchy re- 
sults from the forin of the cells, and not from blind instinct, 
is obvious from the following simple experiment: when royal 
worms were put into cylindrical glass cells, or portions of glass 
tubes resembling common cells, they spun complete coccoons 5 


and when common worms were put into very wide cells, they 


left the coccoon open. : 


ays, between It is also worthy of remark that young 
Ny iY Ele: : MED G ecLOIUlcaliy ere szogiy A inf EJ‘. 
take ee swarms from their native hive arg still ina 
Irgin stdt oe ‘ i + atte 3 arr tin ae t hy my . 
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Without’ greatly exceeding our limits, we cannot enter into 
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animal eeonomy.—Amputation of the wings was not found to 
affect the fruitfulness of queens, but a privation of both the an. 
tennx produced consequences which could scarcely have beeg 
divined. | 


¢On the fifth of September, (says the author) I cut both of 3 
queen that laid the eggs of males only, and put her into the hive tm. 


mediately after the operation. T'rom this moment there was a great. 
alteration in her conduct. She traversed the combs with extraordinaty 


vivacity. Scarcely had the workers time to separate and recede before 
her; she dropped her eggs, without attending to deposit them iy 
any cell, he hive not being very populous, part was without 
comb. Either she seemed particularly earnest to repair, and long 
remained motionless, She appeared to avoid the bees; however, 
several workers followed her into this solitude, and treated her with 
the most evident respect. She seldom required honey from them, but, 
when that occurred, directed her trunk with an uncertain kind of 
feeling, sometimes on the head and sometimes on the limbs of the 


workers, and if it did reach their mouths, it was by chance. At other 


times she returned upon the combs, then quitted them to traverse the 
glass sides of the hive; and always dropped eggs during her various 
motions. Sometimes she appeared tormented with the desire of 
leaving her habitation. She rushed towards the opening, and entered 
the glass tube adapted there ;-but the external orilice being too smal, 
aiter fruitless exertion, she returned. Notwithotadding these sympp 
toms of delirium, the bees did not cease to render ler the same atten- 
tion as they ever pay to their queens, but this one received it with 
jadifference.’ | | a 

In his concluding letter, M. Huber recommends the use of 


Jeaf hives, and a moderate participation in the prodace of the 
labours of bees, as the most infallible means of preserving the 


stock. A certain quantity of honey and wax, he observes, will. 


be best secured by a number of hives, rather than by plunder: 
ing a few of a great proportion of their treasures. He is Jike- 
wise of opivion that more hives may be kept in a country 
abounding in meadows, and where black grain is cultivated, 
than in a district of vineyards or corn. | 

‘The tranlator has thrown some of the anatomical details'into 
an Appendix; particularly one passage, which states the dis- 
covery of a singular fact in the procreative commerce of these 
animals. Such discussions, however, are adapted solely to the 
contemplation of the physiologist. We shall only add ‘that 
the volume, cffers to the reader, in a small compass, a const 
derable quantity of important information ; and that the au- 
thor’s conjectures, whenever they occur, are characterized by 


good sense and modesty. 
| Mutr.-d. 
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ot IV. Elements of Lutellectual Philosophy 5 or, an Analysis of 
the Powers of the Human Understanding ; tending to ascertain 
che Principles of a Rational Logic — By R.£. Scott, A.M., Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy in the University and King’s College, 
Aberdcen. 8vo. pp 461. 9s. Boards. Constable and Co., 


Edinburgh 5 “adell and Davies, London. 


A 


yrru the primary intention of forming only a text-book 
V for part of a course of Academical Lectures, Mr. Scott 
enlarged his plgn and augmented his materials yntil the re- 
sult hag been the present volume. We infer, therefore, that, 
33 it is now Offered to us, it contains all the elucidation and 
explanaticn which the Professor has been accustomed orally to 
bestow on the abstruse salj-ct of Intellectual Philosophy. He 
found reason to believe, he says, * that a short Treatise, which 
should contain an <inalysis of the Powers of the Human Un- 
derstanding, tending to illustrate the Principles of sound Rea- 
soning and scicatific Investigation, might be a desirable ac- 
quisition to Students in general : because the Elementary Sys- 
tems of Logic which have yet appeared, are almost all founded 
upon the metaphysical subtleties of the schecimen; and have 
little reference to the present advanced state of Intellectual 
Philosophy. Actuated by these considerations, the Aathor 
presumes to offer to the Public the following attempt to supply 
adesideratum in Elementary Science ; which may prove of some 
use to the Student, till an abler hand shall undertake the exe- 
cution of the task.’ 
_ Certainly, this work ought to be highly valued by the public, 
if it can occupy the place and discharge the duties of an ele- 
mentary system of logic. We concede to the auihor, that fore 
Mer treatises are founded on the metaphysical subtleties of the 
schoolmen: that is, are generally either false or fanciful, or 


both, Many of these subtleties were verbal, general terms bes 


lg used without precise signification, or, which is the same 
thing, without preceding definition. These faults, then, ought 
most carefully to be avoided in a treatise which professes to be 
formed in direct opposition to such a system of subtleties: yet, 
without meaning to say that Mr. Scott endeavours to perplex 
lis teaders with false refinements or imposing terms, we must 
remark that he leaps at once ix medias res, and, in his first 
ial page, distributes the objects of human knowlege into mae. 
‘nal and intellectual, and gives the distinguishing character- 
Sucs of matter and of mind. It is not our intention to cone 
as Justness of the distribution, nor to question the 
es y< general terms: but, when such distributions and terms 
Cur in the beginning of au elementary treatise, the young 

student 
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stract terms ; but this is not to explain. ‘The’ inv vestn, ‘of 
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sumlent oe is solicitous, nn acquire notions, and not j i, 
must find. himself in. as great.a. dilemma as if, he, set 
plung ed into the forms, accidents, and essences: 4 “of sth ¢, 
taphysical | schoolmen. ~The evil of which. we; oon ‘B 
very common, and demands a remedy. Are.we. never, 

a Horn-book of Metaphysics, or a Grammar of Intell 
Philosophy ? Such an introductory work is very. Deces 
and no Professor, whatever be his abilities, shoul dese de 
construction of it as beneath his exertion. If difficulti i 
ambition, we apprehend that no inconsiderable dificulticese 
the composition of a plain and perspicuous Gamma Ae 
human mind. 

Of metaphysical science, Reid and Dugald Stewart ha 
familiarized and simplified the study, and have laid down max 
excellent rules for its cultivation. These. writers, hy ever, 
suppose their readers to possess some knowlege of metapl YS 
and write principally to the learned: but a student TEQUIES 
treatise springing from lower beginnings 3 in. which many, pages 
should be turned over before a faculty or mental power, Me 
mentioned. Almost all authors who write on Mind, are. 
prone to talk of powers and faculties, and suddenly to pe 
out the Intellect into conception, perception, abstraction: 
an fact, to take a theory for granted which i it: 1s, their, Bysues 
fo prove, tia. 







we 


Ties 
In. Metaphysics, as in Physics, a just philosophy 1 me es 
to attend first to facts, or mental phenomena :. at our ie 


progress, those mental phznomena which. appear aa AG 
to.be separated into simpler phenomena, and the laws6 
composition are to be observed ; and since it will be aut 4 
to class them, terms of classification must. be invented, .; he 
introduction of such terms, however, ought to be made ‘with 
the greatest caution, and most scrupulously: because. tors 
having associated meanings, are apt to introduce foreign, ngs 
tions; and, in their new alliance, to impart those. which att 
derived from subjects to which they had previously been. ap: 
plied. Lord Bacon finely illustrates the nature of the 0 
tion of words, when he says that, ‘ like to the Tartar’ 8 bo 
they shoot back on the Understanding. } . sopyt 
‘The, exact observation and register of the phenomena sa pti t 


Mind, : and their subsequent classification, form, not. ‘an | 


task’: in what treatise is it completely efi ected ? Writers) 
greater facility in constructing sentences with genera] ay ab 


DIU. ms 


terms may assist and expedite explanation, but.explanatic on aa 


never be involved in.a term.. That which is simple, | al 


which isto be preposed as zn eicmentary truth, may; wie 
evel 
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ener be the gubject of discussion, be stated in ordinary words. 
HeJeel at once embarrassed and indignant when a treatise; 
ae'very butset, speaks of the qualities of matter'and ‘the fa~ 
aitties of mind, and informs us that Consciousness ‘fs the fa 
wipdy which we know the pszwers or faciltiet of ‘the mind ; 
Ne réeption is the faculty by which-we know the qualities of 
Sees of proof should not be prematurely introduced 
We’ demonstrative process. If the terms Consciousness, 
Peicéption, Conception, &c. be not mere terms of classifica- 
toa, ind if they be made to stand for mental powers and fa- 
duties, “the existence of such powers and faculties should be 
rendered evident or probable, before their agency 1s employed 
tithe solution of phrenomena. We feel, hear, think, wish : 
fede acts, if any, are real: but that these acts arise from the 
operation of powers is either an hypothesis, or a figurative of 
Ristive mode of expression, or it is the result of reasonings. 
ifthe first interpretation be admitted, the author who employs. 
sich terms shou!d distinctly explain why he uses them: ifthe 
litter interpretation, then much ground of discussion ought to 
he passed over, before the mention of such terms is intre- 
duced. | 
“Few, if any, metaphysical treatises are exempt from the 
preceding reprekension; and the present work suggested the 
necessity of inflicting it. Science is said to be advanced by 
the increasing perfection and dextrous combination of generai 
terms: but Metaphysical Science, in our judgment, would be 
tthding to improvement, if it condescended to use words of 
ordinary occurrence, of precise meaning, and above all not figu- 
Rive. vail 3 : : 
Professor Dugald Stewart, in his Philosophy of the Human 
Mind, Noticing a difference between the mere acts of wishing, 
thitking, &c. and an observance and attention to the order and 
laws of such acts, introduced a distinction between Conécious- 
tess and Attention, which, for the reasons alleged by that emi- 
nent writer, appears to us to be just. Of phenomena classed 
torether, one part differs from another ; and of this-difference 
there ought to be some note. Philosophizing, of wsing Tati- 
fuags offered to us in analogical subjects, we*may: say ‘tliat 
this difference of phenomena arises from different: faculties. 
K Stort, however, dissents from the: necessity of making this 


istinction : 


“Vb its ra rae : ‘ 
:, ‘Mr. Stewart (he remarks) considers iatellgctval processes of this 


ture as objects, not of ccAscionsness but of attention’ but’to me there 
*pears no necessity for calling in the aid af this nev facnhy. “Thar 
“ections philosopher has: given'a variety of inte posting tillwstra tions 
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relative to trains of thought, which certainly are daily passiy 
through our minds, but which are never recollected ; because, ON ac. 
eount of the’r great rapidity, they are not objects of attention, or as | 
should prefer to say, of cousciousness. Such, for example, is that 
train of thought by which we are led to judge of the distances of yj 
ble objects, and which includes in it a comparison of various varticy, 
lars, such as the apparent magnitude of the object, its distinctnes 
or obscurity, the briplitness of its colours, the inclination of the axe 
of the eyes, and change of conformation of the eye itself. In this 
instance, and in some of the ethers mentioned by Mr. Stewart, it 
may be remarked, that the inactivity of Conscionsness is to be asérib. 
ed, not only to the rapidity of the intellectual process, ‘but als 
to its having been familiarized to the mind in early life, before the 
faculty of Consciousness came into exercise. In other instances, par. 
ticularly such as are ascribed to the mechanical agency of habit, ag 
where a musician comes, by long practice, to perform a picce of 
music with such facility as to be unconscious of any voluntary effort, 
the inactivity of Consciousness seems wholly due to the rapidity of 
the mental exertions ; and Mr. Stewart appears to have been peculi. 
arly successful in illustrating the tree nature of such phenomena, 
which had been most unphilosophically ascribed to the influence ofiai 
uadehned and misunderstood principle cailed Habit. But, for the 
ingenious remarks of this philosopher, upon these interesting topics, 
we refer to his own work, chapter second.’ nik 
We see not much of confutation in this passage: the authof 
merely says that he differs from Mr. Stewart: but in a subse 
quent part he endeavours to put in motion a greater force of 
argument ; ‘ 


‘Still, however, (he is speaking of Mr. Stewart’s I]lustrations) 
though I admit the justness and the utility of these illustrations, I 
ean see no necessity for assigning to the mind a peculiar faculty called 
Attention, whose office it is to take previous cognizance of ott 
various thoughts, in order that they may be again recognized by the 
memory. I can find no peculiar objects for the employment of this’ 
faculty, which do not belong to some one or other of those whose 
existence seems to be certainly established. Whatever is afterwards 
remembered ts either an object of the senses, that is, of the faculties 
of sensation and perception; or, it is some mental abstraction, some 
real or fancied relation, some object of consciousness Gr conception; 
in short, of some one or other of those mental faculties which are 
contained in the enumerations of Pneumatology, without, however} 
resorting to this disputed one of Attention. ‘“L hus, the Attention, it 
it bea peculiar faculty, must be a generally assisting faculty; which 
comes occasionally to the help of all the others, to give them clearct 
views of their several objects. pane 

‘ Tastead of adopting this conclusion, Twonld (shanld) be inclined to 
reject the existence of the facility altogether, and consider the mean 
ing of the term sitention, or of doing a thing alientively, vo be no more 
than a sedulous and steady exertion of the particular mental power 


chen in question, whether it be Perception, Abstraction, Combine 
: tion; 
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“oq, or any other, To assert the contrary doctrine, appears to be 
fs Av as ‘nconsistent as to to say, that, when a man lifts a burdea of 
mauiaeed pounds weight, he must exert a muscular power, different 
a kind, as well as in degree, from that by which he 1s enabled to lift 
,weight of ten pounds. ‘he rapid currents of thought which pass 
‘your minds, generally unknown to ourselves, and which afford the 
most plausible argument for the necessity of a peculiar faculty, of 
the nature of Attention, appear to me to be proper objects, not of 
arention, but of Consciousness, and, as such, have been considered 
iv Chapter Ist.’ 

In the first part of this quotation, the author either gives up 
the point in dispute, or we see not his meaning. The Atten- 
tion, he says, if it be a peculiar faculty, must be a generally as- 


sisting faculty :—the mode of operation is not the real subject of © 


iscussion, it is the Independence and separate Existence of 
the faculty. 

A subsequent passage in the work contains a piece of his- 
torical criticism which deserves notice. Itis shewn by an extract 
from Condillac, that this author, previously to Mr. Stewart, 
considered Attention as a peculiar faculty of the human mind. 

Besides the positions which we have mentioned, this first 
chapter, 0”) Consciousness, contains othersthat excite our doubt, and 
would, if our limits permitted provoke us to discussion. Cons 
sciousness being, by Mr. Scott’s definition, the power by whiclz 
the various powers of the mind are made known to us, he says 
that this power 1s denied to the lower animals: what must be 
the nature of the proof that caa establish this fact ? 

The second Chapter treats of Sensation; and here, in no- 


teing Dr. Reid’s distinction between perception and sensa- - 


ton, the author remarks: © According to this distinction, the 
very essence of 2 sensation consists in its being felt ; and, when 
it is not felt, it ceases to exist, and has no longer any object ; 
while the objects of perception have a permanent existence 
without us, whether they are perceived or not.’—Now it seems 


tous that the latter part of this sentence is not a fair inference ~ 


fom Dr. Reid’s opinion; and after the convincing arguments 
of Berkeley on this point, we were rather surprised at meeting 
with such a statentent.-—On the subject, too, of the primary and 
secondary qualities of bodies, Mr. Scott is again at variance 
with Berkeley : 


‘Tit be asked (hesays) what f mean by the © sere! of a rose,’ it is 
evident that, in the general acceptation of the phrase, this denotes a 
‘ensation of the mind 3 as appears from the epithets 6 fragrant, agrees 
able,’ &C. which are applicable to it, and which alone have meaning 
When referred to a senticnt being. c\ionsz, however, with this sen- 
sition of an agrecable odour, there fs conjoined 4 perception, by which 


we 7 a F- , ° : e ° ry 
HM 2B ccrtain BOtion of that quabty in the rose which is the - 
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cause of its odour; which perception 1s totally distinct from the gen. 
sation ; for it cannot be said to be agreeable or otherwise, and jt 
has an external object, whose existence does not depend upon the 
act of the mindas the sensation does. Yet we have no name whereh 
to distinguish the object of this perception, unless that which more 
properly belongs to the accompanying sensation, viz. ‘the smell of the 
rose ;’ a defect of language, which is no doubt the source of much 
ambiguity.” 

We very much doubt whether the mind forms a perception 
of that quality of the Rose which is the cause of the fragrance; 
and why is it necessary to form such a perception? If it be 
not necessary, we do not want a term to distinguish the object 
of perception; and why invent terms that introduce theories 
and bewilder the mind ? 

A little farther on, we find this passage : 


‘ Thus it appears, that language affords, in general, but a single 
term whereby to distinguish both the sensation and its accompanying 
perception ; and that this term is chiefly appropriated either to the 
sensation or perception, according as the attention is most engrossed 
by the one or the other. Upon this circumstance appears to be 
founded a distinction of the qualities of body into two kinds, called 
by Mr. Locke, primfry and secondary. The reality of the distinction 
I would place in this, that the primary qualities are those of which 
we have a distinct perception, and but a slight sensation; while, of 
the secondary, our perception is but obscure, and we have a strong 
sensation, which chiefly arrests our attention. Hence, the names of 
the primary qualities of body more usually refer to the perception 
by which they are made known to us ; while those of the secondary 
qualities have more properly a reference to the accompanying s¢a- 
sation.’ 


We cannot undertake to controvert these positions, since 
we do not clearly apprehend their meaning. What is the 
slight sensation of a primary quality ? 

In the 31rd Chapter, on Perception, an account is given of 
the various theories that have been formed respecting Per- 
ception, from Aristotle to Hume: but we meet with litte 
that is novel in this account, and other authors have on (he 
same subject written more fully. In mentioning Berkeley, 
Mr. Scott falls into alow expression; § Berkeley, (he says) 
though he denies the existenve of a material world, yet as be- 
came his Cloth, &c.—After having stated Reid’s account of 
the phzenomena of perception, he proposes to make a slight 
alteration in it; and he wishes it to be afirmed that, in every 
perception of an external object of sense, we finds 15t, Some 
conception or notion of the object perceived; and edly, A 
strong and irresistible belief of its present existence, which 4 


not resolyable into reasoning, or any other kind of cae 
his 
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ig staiement resolves the belief of external objects and of 
5 material, world into-an_intuitive truth :—but, in perceiviiig, 
ore we,.really sengible.-of the operation of this strong:belief ? 
Jaquity may: arise on-this points. ~ 7 | 


fn treating of: Abstraction; (Chap. IV.) the author is led to 
skeiodntroversy ‘between the Nominalists, Realists, and Con- 


. 


, 


dept atists. JOH BR GC Ue 

‘If? sayshe, ‘the ideal theory be relinquished, as.I think it must, in 
eaistadeade of the reasonings of Dr. Reid, the svstem of the Realists 
fae tts Ne Vround,*or-at ‘least becomes identified with that of the 
Lbotiesiualistss! for [do norsippose that any’ philosopher would now 
frsiddined tu.nevive the system of Plato concemning the eternal and 
indapeddent.éxistence.of universal archetypes, or ideas, after the pat- 
terns of which all individual things have: been formed, »:\“Le! only. 


fw rem Py" 


ployed to express 7? 

2, AS the, question is important, Mr. Scott proceeds particu- 
larly tovexamine it 3-and the first section of the discussion treats 
ofthe nature and. origin of abstract and general terms. We 
txperienced, however, very lictle satisfaction from this exami- 
fation’; and not being distinctly apprized of the object of 
the'atthor’s reasonings, and certainly not convinced by them, 
we felt rather surprised at suddenly arriving at this sen- 
tence: ‘the doctrine, which 1 have been endeavouring to il- 
lustrate,® &c. 

‘the origin of generic terms has been successfully assigned 
by philosophers. ‘Cerms appropriated to Individuals are ex- 
tended to whole classes of like Individuals; and propositions 
that are true with the generic term are true when the term 
Sxestricted to denote an Individual of the genus. Many pros 
positions aré true with the generic term, because they have 
beth proved true of a vast number of the Individuals, or be- 
fause there seems no sufficient reason why that which is true 
for one: Individual should not be true for like Individuals. — All 
bodies::fall. towards the earth; observation has verified the as- 
sition im aogreat vatiety of instances, and daily experience 
conhrms its *we can distinetly assign the causes; when phe- 
hoména hanpen:anomalons’to this law: but there muSt’be nua 
thetous:bodies: that-are never observed to fall, and with which 
ho experiment was ever made; yet the ‘proposition is asserted’ 
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of these, because no reason can be assigned why they shoulg 
not follow the law. In the above and in similar propositions, 
however, we cannot be said to annex precise ideas to the gene. 
ric term: if controversy, indeed, or the necessity of expla. 
nation, forces us into illustration, we must enumerate; jn 
the general proposition we should, instead of the term body; 
name a stone, or an orange, or a guinea; and in these specif. 
cations we should have distinct notions of the terms employed 
or the things specified. With general terms, the case is differ. 
ent; and on this account Condillac and Dugald Stewart have 
as-erted that generic terms are mere signs of convenience, 
which we acquire the habit of employing with accuracy, but 
to which no distinct notion can be annexed. This position 
is controverted by Mr. Scott; who remarks, after having made 
an extract from Stewart relative to this subject: 


‘In opposition to this ingenious philosopher, I take upon me to 
affirm, that though generic terms are very convenient and useful signs, 
both for communicating our thoughts, and giving them precision, 
they are by no means indispensably requisite for enabling us to specu. 
late concerning general claszes of objects. Thus, -I think, though 
language had contained no sueh generic term as man, we might have 
entered into many very useful speculations concerning the whole 
human race : and, in like manner, though we had wanted the words 
plant and mineral, we should not have been entirely ignorant of the 
general properties of the vegetable and fossil kingdoms. Nay, I 
maintain, that we are actually without such generic terms, in many 
departments where scientilic speculation has been most successfully 
conducted. Thus, I know of no term, in any language, that properly 
defines and comprehends the objects of astronomical science. The 
term stars excludes the sun and moon, and perhaps the planets and 
comets; and hence, in giving a brief explanation of the objects of 
this science, we are obliged to make use of a circumlocution, Vid. 
the heavenly bodies. But certainly a circumlscution is not a term, but 
a clumsy substitute for one, which necessity prompts us to employ. 
I would likewise observe, that the sense in which generic terms are 
understood, 13 by no means fixed and precisely limited ; so that to one 
person they may indicate all the individuals of a certain subject of 
speculation, while to another their meaning may be more circum: 
scribed. ‘I'hus, many writers upon Pneumatology employ the term 
mind, as comprehending not only the intellectual part of man, but also 
the Divine mind, and every spiritual being ; while others limit it to 
the human mind alone; and are, therefore, without any generic ap- 
pellation for all the objects of this science. The conclusion I would 
deduce from these illustrations, is, that generic terms, though ¢s- 
tremely useful and convenient, are by no means essential to gene 
speculations, or to the formation of general notions. 

‘The next point which it is of importance to examine, is, When 
we reason concerning classes or genera, are the objects of our atten 


tion * merely signs ?’ that is, have generic terms any distinct sign 
t100, 
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tio, of which a clear conception can be formed or not? And here, 
too, I must dissent from the doctrine laid down by Mr. Stewart ; for 
[ cannot conceive in what manner accurate reasonings can be carried 
on, or speculation successfully pursued, by means of terms to waich 
we are incapable of annexing a distinct meaning ; insomuch, that 
when casual association does Icad us to annex some meaning to them, 
yiz. that of an individual of the class which they denote, this ‘ has 
rather a tendency to disturb, than to assist us in our reasoning.’ 

‘The meaning that, according to my apprehension, is attached to 
ageneric term, 1s an inclusive notion of all the individuals which that 
term is intended to comprehend. Thus, the word ¢ree includes in its 
meaning all those vegetables to which that name is usually applied ; 
the word man comprehends all the individuais of the human race ; and 
so forth This account of the matter is perfectly agreeable to the 
origin of these terms, as above detailed, where we find a name suc- 
cessively applied to a variety of individuals, on account of a general 
resemblance observed among them ; and consequently, when the name 
comes to be again employed, the mind naturally attaches to it the 
notion, not of one, but of many individuals. 

‘Here, perhaps, it nay be objected, that the mind is incapable of 
forming a notion of such a multiplicity of individuals as must, ace 
cording to this account of the matter, be conceived to be attached 
to generic terms. But, in reply to this objection, I would ask, are 
we capable of distinctly compreheading what is meant by the term 
forest, for example?) And I suppose it will be granted that we are ; 
m thus far, at least, that ‘We understand by it, a great collection of 
trees; although it would be absurd to suppose that any definite aum.- 
ber of trees must be thought of when we use the term. Precisely of 
thesame kind, 1 conceive to be the notion which we attach to the 
term éree, viz. an indefinite number of that kind of plants to which 
the name can be properly applied. ence, | would describe the 
notion which the mind attaches to a. generic term, to bea general 
indefinite notion of the various individuals to which the term ex- 
tends,’ 

© A general indefinite notion of the various Individuals, to 
which the generic term may be applied’, appears to us a very 
loose mode of expression; and, to retort on the author his 
own words, we have a very indelinite notion of his meaning. 

In section 3rd of this chapter, on the ambiguity of abstract 
and general terms, the author continues to dissent from Pro- 
fessor Stewart’s. cpinton. ‘This latter writer, a Nominalist, 
instances Algebra as aifording the strongest confirmation of the 
‘ystem of Nominalism: Mr. Scott quotes a passage from the 
Professor’s Philosophy of the Human Mind, and then sub- 
Jolns the following : but whether this comment was intended 


. explain Algebra, or to refure Mr. Stewart, we cannot de- 
ermine, 


‘The algebraic symbols are doubtless of very general application ; 
cannot help thinking that their meaning admits of being very 
S 2 precisely 
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precisely defined. Thus, I conceive the import of the letters a, by ¢, 
d, &ec. which it employs, to be quantity, (2. e. what ts susceptible of 
bemy numbered, or measured with accuracy ', considered in general, 
or according to some particular limits pointed out by the terms of 
the problem; -+ denotes addition ; ~ subtraction ; and soon. And 
if we ever wholly lose sight of these significations during an analyti. 
cal process, the certainty of the result is nothing dissimilar to what 
happens in other cases of practical facility, which have usually been 
explatued by a recourse to the principle of habit, and cf which the real 
nature has been so philosophically explained by Mr. Stewart himself? 


Professor Scott has not sufliciently noticed the discovery and 
theory of David Hartley. ‘We speaknot of his Vibrations, but of 
a very curious mental Jaw, the law of Association, which wag 
pointed out and established by that philosopher, in a most mage 
terly marner. When the present author treats of Association, 
(Chap. V.) he rejects the phrase Association of Ideas, and even 

ropos’s to substitute for Association, Combination. We dis 
lik: both alterations. Why exclude a convenient term, idea, 
because there have been absurd ideal systems? Combination 
refers to a faculty and active power of calling up ideas, and of 
arranging them. Association ouyht to stand for that observed 
Jaw of the mind, according to which, of two ideas before asso. 
ciated, one that is impressed suggests and- calls up the other. 
According to the technical manner of Hartley, if 4 and B 
have been associated, A impressed will raise up B. If this 
faculty or Act be involuntary, Association may properly stand 
for it; and then Combination may be used to express an active 
faculty. 

Many other subjects usually introduced into metaphysical 
treatises are discussed by the author in chanters vi, vii, and viii, 
on Conception or Imagination, on Memory, and on Reason. An 
Appendix also contains three Chapters on ALathematical Rea 
soning, on the Induction of Physical Science, and on the Indactun 
of Metopkysics and other Sciences. Tf we were not tired of object 
ing, we could make several additional objections against the 
arguments and reasonings advanced on these points. That 
Mr. Scott has derived considerable information from the able 
treatises of Reid and Stewart, we can have little doubt: but he 
seems not to have obtained an aid that has enabled him to make 
conquests in the wild and dark regions of metaphysics. Indeed, 
the science seems to have gone back under his guidance. For 
several judicious distinctions we are indebted to Mr. Stewart, 
but these the present author wishes to controvert, and he pro- 

oses some new terms and distinctions of his own, which (i 
turn) we think ought to be rejected. Metaphysical treatises 


are principally deficient in plainness’ and simplicity ; ond m 
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defect is not remedied in the work before us. We now quit it, 
therefore, not without some degree of satisfaction on being 
relieved from the toil of a perusal which has seldom been invi- 
gorated by the stimulus of cogent argument and refutation, 
or enlivened by the light of new truths and brilliant illustra 
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Aer. V. The Nature and Properties of Wool illustrated: with a 
Description of the English Fleece. By John Luccock, Wool- 
stapler. Izmo. pp. 360. 5s. 6d. Boards, Harding. 


TREATISE on wool by a professed woolstapler is a sort of 

ex cathedré publication 3 and the implied qualifications of 
the writer, united with the great national importance of the sub- 
ject, must impart to it no inconsiderable portion of interest. 
We need not remark that, from the remotest periods, mankind 
have been acquainted with the value of wool-bearing animals, 
and that the most antient records allude ‘to the methods of 
manufacturing their fleeces. It may be curicus, however, to 
trace the history of cultivated wool through different periods 
and among different nations; though no discussions of this 
kind are necessary to persuade us of the great utility of this 
article to man; nor to convince us of the advantages which 
‘may accrue from an examination of its mature and properties, 
from a full investigation of the circumstances of its growth, 
and from inviting the grazier, in conjuncticn with the manu- 
facturer, to consider the best-methods of zugmenting the quan- 
ity and improving the quality of our native produce. 

In this light, Mr. Luccock’s book is better intitl-d to notice 
than many volumes of a larger and more pompous appearance, 
and perhaps to a more minute review than our limited space 
and diversified occupation will enable us to bestow. He stems 
tous to have that enthusiasm for his profession, which induces 
him to surpass ordinary woolstaplers by studying every branch 
of his business with scientific assiduity. A mass of informa- 
ton 13 collected ; and various hints are suggested which merit 
the consideration of the agriculturist, the manufacturer, and 
the statesman: but we think that he is sometimes too prolix, 
and that the whole’ volume wants arrangement and subdivision. 

is five sections (I. of wool in general; II. of cultivated 
wool; HI. of the essential qua'ities of wool; IV. of the wool 
of England ; and V. concluding remarks) should have been 
made Into so many chapters, and these should have been broken 
nO sections, including the multitude of subordinate subjects 
Which are introduced 3 and to the whole an index of reference 
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should have been subjoined. As the book is at present printed, 
the sections are fatiguingly long; no indication is given of the 
transition from one topic to another; and the grazier or 
stapler, who may wish to turn to any particular part of the 
treatise, has no guide to direct bis search. 

Mr. L. informs us, indeed, that his work has been written hastily, 
but that he has availed himself of all the assistance which he 
could collect; that his own knowlege has been derived from 4 
residence in different parts of the kingdom; (where all the 
three kinds of wool passed immediately under his eye ;) and 
that his accounts of the fleeces of those parts which he has not 
personally visited are derived from the best local descriptions, 
In an inquiry of so wide a range, i which precise data are not 
easily collected, le does not presume on perfect accuracy : but, 
if his statements be sufficiently correct for general purposes, his 
object is answered. | 

Before the author proceeds to a description of the essential 
qualities of wool,—of the circumstances on which its adaptation 
to manufactures depends, —of the peculiarities of British 
fleeces,=and to state the number which this island produces, 

points which, to the best of his knowlege, he tells us, have 
hitherto been unattempted,) he offers some introductory matter 
on wool in general, including the history of wool-bearing ani- 
mals, and of cultivated wool. ‘The writings of Drs. Ander- 
son and Parry, M. Lasteyrie, &c. have furnished him with 
materials for this part of his work; and, if he does not 
particularly quote them, he generally acknowleges his obliga- 
tions. | | 

Since wool, as an article of manufacture, is known to 
assume aft /east the second place in the rank of importance, a6 | 
it furnishes a large portion of our population with employ- 
ment ; as it is closely connected with our comfort, and affords 
many of the ornaments of social Jife;’ and since it isan object aa 
of an extensive commerce, the author cannot help wishing that 
our fleeces possessed all the excellencics which the climate, and 
the circumstances of thecouvtry will admit; —and that we should 
ourselves furnish the raw material for our domestic productions 
instead of seeking to import it from foreign and rival nations 
by which a portion of our advantages is indirectly transferred 
into the hands of strangers. {fr is farther hinted that the ek 
istence of our commerce for Spanish wool is a proof of the i- 
dolence or inattention of our forefathers ; and the tendency ° 
Mr. L.’s representation and reasonings is to persuade graziers 

to improye the quality of the British ileece, and to augment the 
quantity of both long and short wool, in order that our manufac: 
tures may be fed from the backs of our own sheep, without dee a 
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pending for a supply of the raw material on the political good 
humour of our neighbours. 

Some physiologists have supposed that the first man was 
black; and Mr. L. 1s inclined to believe that this was the co- 
lour of the first sheep, or something nearly approaching to it. 
He also supposes that Jacob, when he superintended the flock 
of his father-in-law, Laban, was a skilful breeder ; who took 
proper measures for producing a ring-streaked or mottled 
race, ‘while he concealed the superiority of his knowlege 
and the means which he adopted.’ A variety in the flock 
being once obtained, it became an object of importance to in- 
crease it; and in a course of years, ‘the alteration of the co- 
leur of wool taking the line of the richest soils,’ white fleeces 
were produced. As an article to be dyed, and afterward 
woven in the Joom, its whiteness was of such essential im- 
portance, that, if the first race of sheep were black, we cannot 
be surprized that the new variety obtained an universal: pre- 
ference over the original breed.—How far this account: par- 
takes of mere hypothesis, we shall not attempt to decide; nor 
shall we endeavour minutely to trace the history of manufac- 
tural wool among the most antient Asiatic nations, and to fol- 
low its course through Egypt, Greece, and the Roman Em- 
pire, till we arrive at its present state in the communities of 
Europe. It is a curious fact that the Romans established a 
manufactory of woollens at Winchester, which was so exten- 
sive as to supply their army; and there is reason for believing 
that the trade which they introduced into Britain was not ne- 
glected by the native inhabitants, for the first nine hundred 
years of the Christian era. The long Spanish wool was im- 
ported into this country so early as the 12th century; and we 
find that, since the days of Edward IIL, ¢ British fleeces were 
admirably adapted to the kind of cloth which was in greatest 
request, though now they are getierally unequal to the pro- 
duction of that which is sought after. ‘Chen it was necessary 
to provide a channel by which the annual surplus of our wool 
might be vended ; now it is as absolutely required of us to 
supply their deficiency.’ Mr. L. investigates the causes of this 
change in the state of the woolien manufacture; and he calls 
on those who are interested, to furnish a remedy adequate to 
the cure of the evil. We cannot present the reader with his 
Mute details concerning the growth of wool ; nor enumerate 
those various particulars which constitute the sub-divisions of 
is subject, and which are especially interesting to graziers 
aud clothiers : but it was some recompence to us, after having 
‘oled through along chapter, to be assured ¢ that improvement: 
hust shortly be made in the fleeces of our country, which will 
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surprise by their magnitude, and gratify by the rapidity of thets 
succession.’ : 

‘The Section on the essential Qualities of Wool informs us 
that ‘in this country there are three general kinds of fleeces 
and each of them is sorted in a manner different from the 


others. ‘The finest includes all those adapted to the fabrication 


of woollen articles, and comprehends by far the larger propor. 
tion of the wool of the island; the second comprehends the 
longer pile, that which is suitable to worsted goods; and the 
other is confined to wool of a medium length, that which ig 
used in the hose trade.’—To this section is subjoined ¢a Table 
shewing the quality of English wool, arranged in classes ac. 
cording to the fineness of the pile 3’ and we shall abstract the 
general view which this table presents ; ‘Ste 


‘TOTAL VALUE OF ENGLISH WOOL. | 
245,290 Packs of short Wool at £15 L.3:679;350 








137,228 Do. long Do. ” Rg 1,783,964 
10,718 Do. Jamb’s Do. 10 107,180 
393.2 ,6 Packs. Total £5,570494 
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The Slaughter of short-wooled Sheep is 4,221,748 per ann 








Carrion of Do. 211,087 
Slaughter of long-wooled Sheep 1,180,413 
Carrion of Do. ne mi -§9,020 
Slaughter of Lambs 1,400,560 
Carrion of Do. 70,028 
7:142,856 

The number of Lambs yeaned per ann. is 7,002,802 
Annual decrease, : | 140,054 
7,142,856? 





A summary of the contents of the 4th Section, in which 
the author examines into the produce of long and short wool 
in the several districts and counties of England, is exhibited at 
the end of the work in a long table, in a number of distinct 
columns; the Ist giving the district, the 2d the county, the 
gd the number of acres, the 4th the proportionate stock pet 
acre, the sth the number of sheep, the 6th the weight of the 
fleece, and the 7th the number ef packs, On this table Mr 
L. remarks ; _ | wit 
| 3t « The 
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‘The whole quantity of ficece-wool produced in England, accord- 
ing to the table, is three hundred thirty four thousand four hun- 
red and thirty packs, of which rather more than one third is adapted 
to the comb ; the remainder is wrought upon the card and fabricated 
ie the ditteren’ Bx) icles of woollen goods. But to this quantity of 
carding wool, obtained from feces riaravetiia alisy somes ocala 
that proportion of ekin wool, which is not long enough to be employ- 
ed in the manufacture of worsteds. This is the aggregate of several 
particulars specified in the table, and amounts to forty two thousand 
fve hundred and fifty packs.’ : 


According to Mr. Luccock’s reckoning, the quantity of 
wool produced in England and Wales is much smaller than it 
has been commonly estimated ; he observes, however, 


‘I do not feel anxious, lest this diminution of sheep should prove 
detrimental to the woollen manufacture ; because, though the flocks 
of England are not so numerous as formerly, yet those of Scotland 
and Ireland scem to be increasing in a rapid manner 5 and in propar- 
tion as the waste land of both countries is brought into a state of cul- 
tivation, it produces a more useful fleece Even in England aod 
Wales we have more than three millions of acres capable of being tm- 
proved, and carrying a’ more numerous stock ; we have two millions 
of sheep whose-fieeces are scarcely wool, and which might be brought 
to contribute their share to support the woollen manufacture, aad to 
increase the wealth of the country.’ 


He thus proceeds in his concluding reflections: 


‘From the general view which wé have taken, the English fleece 
appears susceptible of very great improvement. There are but few 
tracts of land, and these comparatively small ones, on which it 
has attained a moderate degree of perfection. Long wool, though 
not possessed of all the excellent qualities which ought to be com-. 
municated to it, is in general, well adapted to those inferior worsted 
goods, in the manufacture of which it is used, and also to those 
coarser kinds of woollen articles, which require a long nap and are 
calculated to produce an extraordinary degree of warmth. But a 
very small quantity only of this pile, is applicable to superior articles; 
4 more attenuated one might be produced, and would be found of 
great value. It must be observed with regret that, during the last 
hundred years, the manufacture of worsted gouds has greatly de- 
clined If it be desirable to revive it, care must be employed to 
render them more thin, flexible ani soft; to give them a greater si- 
nullitude to the fabrics of cotton, or of silk ; to qualify them to endure 
the rivalry of the first of these articles both at home and abroad. 
But whoever examines the manner in which the manufacture of cot- 
ton and that of worsted are conducted, will not oaly observe a great 
erence in favour of one, but wil! almost despair of the revival of 
cs i In the worsted manufacture only small capitals are em- 
Spi late ai works are constructed for carrying them on; 
. ines made use of, are simple and old ; the masters in general 
Mave but litcle dead stock, and of course, a small stake in the coun- 
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try ; the workmen are prejudiced in favour of old modes, jealous of 
innovation, always obstinate, and till their spirits were broken by dis. 
tress, they were too commonly vain of their importance, captious, 
and turbulent. There is in this branch of manufacture but little 
speculation ; and genius lies dormant. ‘There are few articles made 
now which were not fabricated and in fashion the century before last. 
But in the manufacture of cotton every thing wears just the Opposite 
appearance ; there we observe large capitals, immense establishments, | 
a highly speculative spirit, great confidence, and a combination of all 
the productions of modern genius. We notice a race of workmen 
also generally industrious, punctual, and contented ; the articles which 
their looms produce are ever new, and ever varied, The effects which 
a 
0 
h 








a flourishing manufacture produces, and those which result from a 
dispirited and dying trade, are obvious to every one, who can com. 
pare the state of Manchester with that of Norwich ; of Glasgow with 
Sudbury ; the county of Lancaster with Suffolk, or that of Renfrew v 
with Northamptonshire. | . 

¢ The short wool of England is still in a wretched state, for al. i 
thongh some noble efforts to improve it have excited emulation and 
activity, yet, when compared with what remains to be accomplished, 
but little has been already effected. When looking over the preced. 








ing table, we are surprised at the number of sheep in every district, by 
which might be exchanged for a better stock ; and with respect to de 
their coats, no woolstapler, I am pursuaded, who has any general ac. er 
quaintance with the English fleece, will think me extravagant when ar 
1 conjecture that of the fifteen millions of short stapled ones, which Is 
the kingdom produces, there are not five hundred thousand which mi 
even border upon perfection.’ 3 de 
Mr. Luccock finishes with accusing us of national negligence * 
and folly, for neglecting the growth of fine wool ; and he recom- om 
mends the encouragement of this fiue material, by imposts on i 
the article of foreign production. Advice is given to graziers «. 
and woolstaplers ; he thinks that the price of wool ought to be ” 
gradually augmented ; and he hopes that the interests of the 
grower and manufacturer will be so balanced as to insure the ‘ 
combined exertions of both. “" 
‘The language of this volume is an object of inferior consider- ss 
ation: but Mr. L. is occasionally very pompous, as at p. I14. * 
where he calls an orchard ¢ the precious precincts of Pomona; \ 
=z and in other places his style soars above his subject. If his a 
facts be correct, however, and his reasoning just, the merit of m 
his work will not be affected by these trivial matters. At least, 
he has directed the attention of the public to a subject of great 
magnitude, and for the labour which he has bestowed an u that 
he is intitled to thanks. M isn 
0 0 ual 
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At. VI. Religious Enthusiasm considered ; in Eight Sermons 
reached before the University of Oxford in the Year 1802, at 
the Lecture founded by John Bampton, A.M., Canon of Salis- 
bury. By George Frederic Nott, B.D., Fellow of All Soul’s 
College. 8vo. pp 502. 8s. Boards. Rivingtons. 


ome distinguished members of the Established Church have 
BF contemplated with alarm the growth of Methodism, and 
hive regarded the circumstances under which this sect arose, 
and now maintains its influence, as mattcrs which require the 
most serious discussion. Mr. Nort being of this number, he 
sviils himself of the opportunity of the Bampton Lecture,— 
one of the prescribed subjects of which is ‘ the confutation of 
heretics and schismatics,’—to enter the lists against the ad- 
vocates of Wesley and Whitheld; to discuss the merits of the 
methodistic system ; and to defend the Apostolic authority of 
the Established Church against those who arrogate to them- 
slves a right of separating from her, and of instituting a new 
communion. For this purpose he takes a wide field, argues 
with all the subtlety of a legal advocate, and from his premises 
deduces conclusions which, if admitted, must restore all consct- 
eniious methodists to the boscm of the National Church. We 
are upprchensive, however, that Mr. Nott’s mode of reasoning 
is better adapted to flatter the hierarchy, than to gain on the 
minds and affections of those separatists with whom he un- 
dertakes to expostulate. Jl’ew, perhaps, will be much offended 
at having the founders of Methodism represented as Enthu- 
sasts, since the warmth and fervency of their zeal must sube-. 
ject them to this appellation: but their followers will be burt 
athaving the enthusiasm of their Jeaders traced to pride and. 
ambition as its source, and at having their conduct branded 
with the imputation cf criminal schism. That Wesley and 
Whithicld were in many instances visionaties, who acted under 
the influence of a heated and delusive imagination, no sensible 
person can have a doubt: but it would be uncharitable not to 
iliow that they were stimulated by a high sense of duty, and 
(if we admit Mr. Nott’s explanation of the phrase) it may 


4 be conceded to them that they were moved by the Holy 
post *,”? 


ee 


Though 

, cat tn a mer an —s 
‘* Certainly the Minister of the Church of England does declare, 
that, before he presumes to take part in its Minis:ry, ** he trusts he 
is moved by the Holy Spirit.””. Yet who is there that is unac- 
quainted with the sense in which our Church wishes these words to 
understood ? If in presenting ourselves for ordination we can truly 
ty, that we are not actuated by any carnal motive; if we can say, 
that 
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Though we have no wish to encourage. schisms in the church 
of Christ, and though the harmony and affection which resyh 
from church-unity are much to be desired, we cannot, ia 
fairly stating the case, and in judging impartially between the 
partics, declare that the whole weight of the guilt of schism, 
necessarily attaches to the separatist. Mr. Nott’s argument 
is no where more embarrassed than in that part of his dis. 
course which relates to this subject. In assuming the high 
tone of the authority of an Apostolic Church, and fulminating 
denunciations of schism against those who, on any ground 
whatever, secede from their communion, Protestants Ai 
themselves, as the common people say, a slap ia the face. How 
must Paptsts smile at hearing such arguments drop from the 
lips of a clergyman of one of the reformed churches? If the 
Church of Rome be allowed to be ¢ apostolically constituted! 
which Mr. Nott grants, as much guilt must attach to our 
clergy in separating from her, as belongs to the English sectary 
in separating from his Established Church. Mr. Nott is fully 
aware of this difliculty; and therefore he artfully proposes not 
to apply his strictures on the guilt of schism to the case of the 
Reformers: but will the modern Dissentcer submit to this treate 
ment? Is it fair to allow one denomination of Christians the 
full benefit of the principles of the Reformation, and to with 
hold it from another? If Church Unity and Church Au 
thority must at allevents be maintained, then the claims of the 
Church of Rome cannot be resisted; and ‘the power of pro. 
nouncing absolution of sin,’ which this preacher asserts ¢ bas 
been annexed by divine authority to the Christian priesthood, 
must appertain, not to the members of a church which has 
renounced the supremacy of the Apostolic See, but to the 


—~ | 





that we prefer to every other cunsideration the desire of promoting 
the cause of true Religion 5 ‘hat we wish in our own persons to pro- 


fess a life of such strict holiness, as becometh those who mister 


about holy things ; that we are content to occupy such situations m 
the Church as are, we may reasonably believe, assigned us by Chirist’s 
good pleasure, without seeking for them by forbidden means; If We 
can add likewise, that, as far as we know our own hearts, our charity 
is lively, our faith pure, and our hope in the mercies of God firm and 
constant; then we securcly say, that we trust that these holy mo- 
tions proceed from the influence of that Spirit, who enables us not 
only to do, but to will that which is well pleasing in the signt 
God. Is there any thing however in these assertions, that justilies 
the idea of designation to an extraordinary commission ?” 

Here is at least nothing which precludes an appointment to an 
traordinary commission. Does not St. Paul say, that ‘ sere art 
diftrences of gifts 3 but the same spirit ?” | 
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alone of the Catholic Apostolic Church. Against the 
Papist, however, our established clergy would repair to the 
impregnable fortress of the Scriptures, and say with Chilling- 
worth, “the Bible, the Bible is the religion of Protestants.” 
On this appeal, his cause is safe: but he cannot exclusively take 
the whole advantage of it to himself. - 

In the present age, it is of no avail to endeavour to decid? 
questions of religious controversy by the mere weight of 


clergy 


“Church Authority. Since the Reformation, men every where 


chim the privilege of examining for themselves, and of exer- 
cising the right of private judgment; and it becomes a 
matter of important ‘consideration, whether those who exact 
too much are not as great enemies to Church Unity as these 
who are inclined to give too little. Liberty of conscience the 
sectary asserts, and he will examine how far the doctrines of 
the Church harmonize with his views cf divine truth. We 
we of opinion, therefore, thac Mr.-Nott, with all his inge- 
nuity, will not in his mode of argumentation make any im- 
pression on the body of the Methodists. ‘Chey will be dis- 
leased at the very high ground which he takes; will not 
thank him for his expressions of charity towards them on 
their having * abandoned the exe Apustelic Church,’ and will 
deem it hard that their scheme, as a schism, should be re- 
presented as having an immediate tendency to destroy the 
peace of civil society. Unity is certainly a most desirable 
object, for the preservation of which all Christians should be 
slicitous ; and, as the natural operation of religious en- 
thusiasm is to afhix importance to points which comparatively 
are of very subordinate moment, the considerate part of man- 
kind will resist the multiplication of distinct communions on 
frivolous pretexts: but still, while knowlege is diffused, and 
freedom of inquiry is exercised, a variety of opinions will 
necessarily prevail; and the only unity which is practicable 
toany extent is—zhe unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace. 


ween 





Art. VII. An Aitempt.to illustrate the Articles of the Church of Eng 
land, which the Calvinists impropei ly consider as Calvinistical. 10 
Eight Sermons preached betore the University of Oxford in the 
Year 804, at the Lecture founded by J. Bampton, M.A., Canon 
of Salisbury, By Richard Lawrence, LL. D., of University 
College. Svo. pp. 460. 8s. Boards. Rivingtons. 

/ HEN it is considered that our Reformers had just © escaped 
~p the Stygian pool” of scholastic theology, we shall be 
inclined to offer them no stinted measure of praise for the ex- 


aged 
ons which they made to restore a more rational and SCrip= 
ture: 
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tural system of faith ; and if the Christianity, at present gene. 
rally professed, be not sufBciently christianized, not they by 
their successors must take the blame. . To reduce the specy. 
Jations of the schoolmen to the standard of the gospel wag not 
an easy task; and to preserve perfect moderation in regigtin 
the pernicious errors of Popery was scarcely to be expected, 
In compiling articles for a new church, our divines appear ty 
have conducted themselves with great temper and liberality. 
but it was naturally impossible for thei to extricate themselve, 
from the leaven of existing controversy, and to rise absolutel 
superior to the spirit and complexion of the times. Theis 
theology, though not woven in the same loom with that of the 
schools, was constructed of similar materials and partook of 
the same fashion; and therefore, in order to appreciate ity 
merit as well as to understand its real object and tendency, 
it is requisite for us to look back to the writings of those authors 
who flourished at the reformation, and to trace the articles of 
the Church of England to their primitive sources. This inves. 
tigation, however, is now become dry and uninteresting; it 
obliges us to peruse writings which are at present very little read 
even by the Clergy, and to familiarize ourselves with a spe- 
cies of metaphysics once in vogue, but now happily exploded, 
Dr. Lawrence has had patience and industry to dig in this 
neglected quarry ; and those who are desirous of discovering 
the precise strata, on which the articles of our church were 
constructed, will derive information from his researches.: 
Several of our modern clergy have contended that the articles 
are calvinistic, and have assumed to themselves the appellation 
of “ true Churchmen” on the ground of their espousing the 
system of Calvin: but the object of these pages is to prove, by 
a weight of evidence which can scarcely be resisted,. that the 
creed of Luther and Melancthon was more respected by our 
reformers, than that which prevailed at Geneva; and that the 
repulsive tenets of Calvin and his disciples were cautiously 
excluded from our national formula. Dr. L. does not advert 
to the recent controversy on the true doctrine of the articles, 
nor to Dr. Kipling’s excellent pamphlet (noticed by us M. R 
Vol. go. N.S. p. 433) which supports the same hypothesis 
thatis maintained inthesesermons. Dr. K. indeed took not 90 
wide a range as the present preacher ; contentivg himself with 
shewing, by a comparisen of the articles and liturgy with the 
writings of Calvin, that the former are not in accordance with 
the latter. A more laboured and more complete demonstratioa 
is here exhibited ; Dr. Lawrence examines the writings of all 
the principal reformers on the continent; and by copious ¢x- 


tracts from their works, (given in the form of notes at the ~ 
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of the volume) he shews to whom the compilers were snot 
sadtowhom they were indebted. The correspondence observ- 
sble between the language of the articles, and that which occurs 
‘; the compositions of Luther, Melancthon, and Bucer, and 
particularly that which is employed in the Augsburgh and Wir- 
temberg Confessions, is adduced at length, to demonstrate their 
Lutheran origin. 

The lecturer undertakes, rst, to shew that the general prin- 
ciples of the reformation, from its commencement to the pe- 
ied of the composition of the articles, were of a Lutheran tend- 
ency; 2dly, that the same tendency is manifest in the articles 
themselves, and is deducible from the history of their compi- 
lation; 3dly, he adverts to the doctrine of original sin, as main- 
tained by the Scholastics, the Lutherans, and our own Reforme- 
ers; gthly, the tenet of the schools respecting merit de Congruo, 
and that of the Lutherans in opposition toit, are discussed; sthly, 
the articles ** of Free Will,” and ** of works before justifica- 
tion,” are explained in connection with the controversy which 
existed at the time of their formation ; 6thly, the doctrine of 
justification, according to the Scholastics, the Lutherans, and 
our church, is explained; 7thly, an outline is given of the Pre- 
destinarian system of the schools, with the subsequent amend- 
ments by Luther and Melancthon; and 8thly, the 17th article 
is considered in conformity with the sentiments of the latter, 
and elucidated by the Baptismal service. 

In the first lecture, the preacher loudly complains that, 
‘interpreting the articles according to the modern meaning of 
certain expressions, and disregarding the characteristical no- 
tions of the times in which they were first established, the So- 
cinian and the Calvinist combine in giving them a sense which 
thy were not originally intended to convey, and then accuse 
us (the Clergy) of departing from the creed of our ancestors, 
and of disbelieving that to which we have all subscribed.’ ‘Lo 
shew how unfounded this charge is with regard to our modern 
clergy, Dr. L. volunteers his services ; and it must be confessed 
that he has spared no pains in order to render his defence com- 
plete. A large mass of evidence is produced in the notes, 
t0 prove the assertion in the text that our national faith was 
Modelled after the Lutheran; and that, in the first compila- 
ton of the articles, many prominent passages were taken from 
il Augsburgh, and in the second from the Wirtemberg Con- 
ession *. 
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** The first of our Articles was taken almost verbatim from the 
rt of the Augsbourgh Confession. 
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It is maintained that, in the article of ‘ original sing? nd 
allusion to imputation in the: Calvinistic sense is to be idige 
covered 5 and the preacher reminds us that no actual condemp. 
ation is passed on the corruption of nature, but thatit is mere. 
ly stated to be deserving of it If this distinction be rather tog 
nice for all nalates, the following account of the object af the 
compilers is rational, though it will not please Mr. Wilber. 
force and some others: re 

¢ Avoiding one extreme, they meant not to rush into another : and 
whatsoever use ifnorant or enthusiastical men may have since made of 
any strong expressions which they adopted, offensive only when mis. 
applied, they never intended so to degrade our nature, as if it were 
Jost to every sense of moral excellence; they were alone desirous of 
ieducing its proud pretensions to the unadulterated standard of holy 
Scripture, to demoustrate that the Christian redemption is not use. 





‘ist Article. 

« Unus est vivas et verus Deus, xternus, incorporeus, impartibilis, 
Impassibilis, Immense potenti, sapientiz, et bonitatis, creator et con 
servater omniom, tum visibilium, tum invisibiliam. Et in unitate hujus 
diyine nature tres sunt persona, eyusdem essenthe, potentia, ac ztere 
nitatis, Pater, Filius, et Spiritus Sanctus.” 3 

¢ Augsbourgh Confession. 

¢ Videlicet, quod sit una essentia divina, que et appellatur et est 
Deus, wternus, incorporeus, impartibilis, immensa potentia, sapientia, 
et bonitate,.creator et conservator omnium rérum, visibilium et invic 
sibilium. Et tamen tres sunt persone, ejusdem essentiz et potentiz, 
et coeternz, Pater, Fillius, et Spiritus Sanctus.’’— ey 

‘The Articles, cither partly, or wholly, copied from the Wirtem 
berg Confession, are the 2d, 5th, 6th, roth, rth, 12th, and zoth; 
which, indeed, contain the principal additions and elucidations upon, 
doctrinal points, (that of the Eucharist alone excepted,) adopted at 
that period’— 

In addition to these proofs of the intercourse of our Reformers 
with the Lutherans, a note is subjoined to prove their little acquaint. 
ance with Calvin: : 

‘So little known was the fame of Calvin in England about this 
period, that one of his works was translated and published in 1549 
under the following title ; «¢ Of the Life and Conversation of a Christ 
ran Man; aright godly treatise, written in the Latin tongue, by 
Master John Calvin, a man of right excellent learning, and of no less cow 


Ames’s Topographical Antiquities, p. 620. ed. W. H. 


wersation.”’ 


Does not this encomium prove, that his name, in consequence, ! 
not of its obscurity, at least of its little celebrity, stood in need 0 
some commendation? How differently is Luther’s announced mn the 
following work, of rather an earlier period (viz. about the year 1547)! 
‘Ihe Disclosing of the Canon of the Popish Mass. With a Ser- 
mon annexed of the famous Clerk of avorthy memory, Dr. Martin’ Pu 
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rece ner grece promised us in vain, Neither were their efforts wna- 
qailing: It proportion as the sacred Writings, to Which they con. 
aantly referred, became more read and better understood, the credit of 
the theological dictators of preceding ages was gradually diminished, 
yntil at length the fairy: visions and phantastical. speculations, with 
which a credulous world had been long amused, vanished before the. 

endour of Gospel day. So puerile indeed were some of these ece 
centric writers in their glosses upon the fall of man, and the transmis- 
gon of its effects, that the Church of Rome herself began to grow 
ashamed of such folly ; and to slight in one respect at least the au- 


thority of those, who had been her-instructors for centuries,’ 


The popular doctrine of original sin, contemplatéd throtigh 
Dr. L.’s gloss, is certainly less objectionable than with the com- 
ment of modern Calvinists: but, if ‘the splendor of gospel day’ 
were thrown on it, no gloss would reccncile us to its present 
wording. | 

The language of the articles * of Free Will” and ** of Works 
before Justification” is said to tefer to the efficacy which the 
Church of Rome attributed to mere external performances, 
and to be opposed to the doctrine which this church held re- 
specting congruous merit, and the value of the meie opus ofe- 
ratum. 


Yet /continttes the preacher) obvious as this appears to be, it has 
not unfrequently been overlooked or disregarded ; and the word 
Justification been contemplated only in the sense, in which it is ap- 
plied by the followers of Calvin. But our Reformers entertained no 
such idea of its application. ‘They believed it not to be a blessing, 
which we may in vain sigh to behold above our reach, granted to 
certain individuals alone, and always granted irrespectiv:ly, by a 
divine decree, fixed and immutable; but one, which we all possess 
intufancy, and of which nothing but our own folly can afterwards 
deprive us. They never asserted the total inability of a Christian to 
perform a good action, cr even think a good thought, until the artival 
of some destined moment, when it shall please God, without his own 
endeavonrs, to Hluminate bis understanding, and renovate his affec- 
tions. “The gift of grace, not to be purchased by human merit, but 
dways bestowed gratuitously, they confined not to a selected few, the 
predestinated favourites of rieaven, but extended to all, who neither 
by wilful peiversity oppose its reception, nor, when received, by -ac- 
tual crime discard it. On the present ogcasion, indeed, they simply 
tegarded Works before Justification as those,. which were more usu- 
ally denominated works of Congruity, adopting perlisos the former 
term ta preference, because it was precisely that, which had been 
recently used in“the same sense by the Council of Trent? 
_ The apology for the concluding words of the 14th article 
1s more ingenious than satisfactory: viz. ‘they (the compilers) 
Never intendert by the appellation ** sinful” to erase a moral 
«ton from the catalogue of virtues, or to consider it as nei- 

Riv. Mancy, 1807. T ther 
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ther commendable nor good; but merely to oppose its € xalta. 
tion above its appropriate character, and its investiture with 
the high office of conciliation between man and his offended 
Creator.’ . 

That the article * of Predestmation and Election” is not 
strictly Calvinistic, from the circumstance of its silence on_te. 
probation, has been often observed. Dr. L. does not merely 
wrest it from the grasp of Calvin, but gives it to the German 
reformer : 


‘ By explaining this Article in conformity with our baptismal 
service, we instantly perceive upon what principles divme election is 
supposed to proceed, and what is that general promise and will ‘of 
God, of which it speaks, as expressly declared m the word of God; 
we perceive, that grace, according to the Lutheran doctrine, is ey 
taught to be both Universal and Defectible, circumstances whi 
necessarily preclude every idea of an arbitrary selection of individuals, 
Our benevolent Creator, we are told, possesses no private partiality 
for certain preordained objects of his bounty, but is equally disposed 


to all, embraces all indiscriminately with the arms of his mercy, and | 


receives all, when dedicated to him by baptism, into: the number of 
bis elect ; and when, at any subsequent period of our existence, he 
withdraws from us the light of his heavenly countenance, the cause 
of that deplorable change is not tmputable to him, but to us, who 
prove defective on our parts, forfeiting iti‘maturer years our title to 
eternal happincss, and excluding oursclves from salvation.” 


. Dr. Lawrence offers a very high panegyric on the style of 
the Liturgy, as * full without verbosity, fervid without enthu- 
giasm, refined without the appearance of refinement, and s0- 
lemn without the affectation of solemnity? but, though we do 
not dispute its general excellence as a composition for public 
use, we must observe that, in the note illustrative of his remark, 
“ tied and bound” as a translation of constringit is an unfor- 
tunate exemplification of fullness without verbosity ; and if the 
psalter be considered as a part of the liturgy, we cannot apply 
to it the epithet of refined. How preferable in every respect 
is the Bible version of the psalms !—Dr. L. has taken cart 
not to adopt the liturgy as a model of his own style. Moy 
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Arr. VILL. A Treatise on the Coins of the Realm ; in a Letter to 
the King. By Charles, Earl of Liverpool. gto. pp. 266. 1]. i 
Boards. Cadell and Davies. 


T= subject of Coin is one of those on which the meet 
of speculative men have of late years been employe 
with great success, and with equal benefit to society. 41° 


blems which puzzled our more simple ancestors have i0 wy 
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own times received satisfactory solution ; and mischiefs which 
they aggravated by their ignorance, in their very attempts to 
correct them, have effectually been prevented. ‘These re- 
marks were in a striking manner exemplified in the discussions 
occasioned by the late unfavourable state of the exchange in 
Jreland, and in the expedients which in consequence of them 
were adopted. In the volume before us, analogous principles 
of theoretical knowlege are applied to the consideration of a 
corresponding evil, which has been long a subject of complaint; 
weallude to the state of the silver coinage ; the causes of which 
are here minutely investigated and learnedly stated, and an 
obvious course for their removal is clearly indicated. Of the 
science which directly refers to this nice subject, we perceive 
no deficiency in the noble author; though, in treating of a 
few matters collateral to it, we find his views to be less en- 
larged than we should have conceived them to be.—It will most 
probably surprize the greater number of our readers, to learn 
that from 1717 to 1760, the quantity of silver brought to the 
mint to be coined has been considerably under 600,0c0 1. 

If theorists will bear in mind the object of the work, they 
will perceive that the author was not required to go more 
deeply into principles than he has done in the passages which 
we subjoin ; 

‘The Money or Coin of a country is the standard measure, by 
which the value of all things bought and sold, is regulated and as- 
ceitained ;—and it is itself, at the same time, the value, or equiva- 
lent, for which goods are exchanged, and in which contracts are ge- 
nerally made payable.—In this last respect, Money, as a measure, 
differs from all others ; ‘and to the combination of the two qualities 
before defined, which constitute the essence of Money, the princi- 
pal difficulties that attend it, in speculation and practice, both as a 
measure and an equivalent, are to be ascribed. These two quali- 
ties can never be brought perfectly to unite and agree; for if 
Money were a measure alone, and made like all other measures of a 
material of little or no value, it would not answer the purpose of an 
equivalent. And if it is made, in order to answer the purpose of an 
equivalent, of a material of value, subject to frequent variations, ac- 


‘cording to the price at which such material sells at the market, it 


hails on that account in the quality of a standard or measure, and 

will not continue to be perfectly uniform and at all times the same. 
Tn all civilized nations, Money has been made eitker of Gold, or 
Silver, or Copper, frequently of all three, and sometimes of a metal 

composed of Silver and Copper, in certain proportions, common! 
called Billon. It has beer found by long experience, and by the 
concurrent opinion of civilized nations in all ages, that these metals, 
a peceolaly Gold and Silver, are the fittest materials of 
ne foney can be made. Gold and Silver are perfectly homoge- 
Us in themselves, for no physical difference can Le found in any 
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ound of pure Gold, or of pure Silver, whether the production of 
urdge Asia, Africa, or America. ~'They are ‘divisible with the 
greatest accuracy into’ exact proporttons or parts. From: their; vilge 
they are not too bulky for the common: purposes of exchange; and 
in all these respects: they serve better:tban- any other. material, ay'an 
equivalent. And lastly they are less consumable.or subject to decay 
than most other commodities. | reas > 
‘ Certain portions of these metals, with an impression struck upon 
them, by order of the Sovereign, as a guarantee of their purity an 


‘ ett: | 
; etd 


weight, serve as Coin,’ | 

Coins, it is here observed, whether. considered as a measure 
or an equivalent, are subject to four, imperfections ;, the-first of 
which is the variation in its valve with respect to itself in sue. 
cessive periods, occasioned by. the greater or less quantity that 
may happen to be at different times in circulation. Two other 


~ 
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causes. of this variation are thus stated: « | 
* If Coins are made of two of these metals, a second imperfection is 


then introduced ; for any two of these metals, in successive ‘periods, 
vary in value with respeet to each other. The value'of fine Gold, 
compared with that of tine Silver, was rated, in the 43d of Elizabeth, 
at less than 11 to 1, at the English Mint. But when Guineas Were 
first coined in 1663, the value of fine Gold, compared, with that°of 
fine Silver, was rated in the English Mint at 1423! to 1.” Guitie’s 
were then coined as 20 Shilling Pieces, and declared, by the Mint 
indenture.to be current as such. They have since been made cut. 
rent by Proclamation as 21 Shilling Pieces. "The relative value thers. 
fore of fine Gold to fine Silver, in the Coins of this kingdom, is‘now 
asi5fyay5 tot. And in the Mints of several foreign’ cointries, 
the value of Gold, compared with that of Silver, is rated still higher, 
These metals will also occasionally vary in their value, even af'the 
same time, in different countries; and Exchange Brokers, arid’maily 
Bankers, are induced, on this account, to catry on a traffic’ in’ these 
metals, and in the Coins made of them, to their cw’ profit and to 
the loss. of others. ! ee 
* If the Sovereign takes upon himself to determine the sate or value, 


at which Coins made of different metals shall at the came time Fes 
in currency, a third imperfection is introduced into the system; fur 
it is not, possible that he should be able to pursue, with sufficient 
accuracy, the various fluctations and changes, that may ina sh in 
time happen, in the relative values of these differeat metals. “Ther 

rices at. the market will therefore frequently differ from the rate; at 


P nape a | 
which he has valued them in his Coins; and when Coins: made 


different metals. are equally. legal tender, there will of courge be two 
measures of property, differing occasionally from cach other. A 
profig will always in such case be made by those who traffic in Coins, 
by exchanging that Coin which has the least intrinsic valué, ‘for tit 
which has the greatest. The debtor will find. it, his interest to’ mike 
his paymentsria the Coin made of that metal, which is overvalue 


the Mint He and sich Coins, as fire made of the metal undervalited’at 
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the Mint will always be melted down and exported.” © The 
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The fourth Cause. arises from the wear to which coins in 
circulation are liable.—-It)is the object of this work to propose 
such principles of coinage, as will tend to remedy the secend 
aad third of these imperfections. of | 

The two-points, to-which the learning. and reasoning dis- 
played by the Earl of Liverpool are directed, are the expe 
diency of fixing on one metal as the’ standard or measure of 
value, and the superior claims of gold for this preference. 
This doctrine will appear from the passages which ensue : 

‘The Money or Coin, which is to be the principal measure of pros 
erty, ought to be made of one metal only: Such is the opinion of 
Sir William Petty, Mr. Locke, Mr. Harris, and of all the eminent 
writers on Coin. Sir William Petty says, that ene of the metals; is 
the only fit matter for Money. Mr. Locke calls this sort. of Money 
the Money of Account, or the Measure of: Commerce or Contracts ; 
aud he adds, ** that two metals, such as Gold and Silver, ,cannot be 
the measure of commerce both together in any country.” Mr. Har- 
ris, in his Essay on Money and Coins, delivers ic as his opmion, that 
only one metal can be the Money, or standard meastre of property 
and commerce if any country ; and he calls this sort of Money the 
Stendard of Maney. ‘These three authors assign their reasons in sup- 
port of a principle in which they all concur ; their reasons, aré, ‘in 
substance, the same; and are so convincing, that the truth of this 
prnciple can no longer be controverted. 1 shall be obliged ‘to have 
recourse to the reasons they have offered in support of their epinion, 
joa fnture part of this Letter; so that it is not necessary to detain 
Your Majesty by stating them at present. “Lhe truth ‘of this prin- 
ciple in tact results from the nature and uses of Money, as ‘befete 
described. —The before mentioned writers have assigned different 
names to this superior sort of Money, or Coins, by which the Coins 
made of other metals are to be regulated, and to which they are to 

-be subservient. The Coins, which are to be the principal measure of 
property, must of course be legal tender without limitation. 4 shall 
call this superior sort of Money, or Coins, the principal’ Measure 6f 
Property, or, Standard. Coin: and having clearly defined my idea}: 1 
conceive | have aright to make use of these terme in the sense which 
q have given Ws) them. | ee ee elitists To 
+. (Certain, however, as the principle is, that the Maney or Coins of 
any country, which are to be the principal measure of property, éan 
be made of one, metal only ; the convenience of éraffe necessarily 
‘Fequires, that io rich and commercial’ countries, ‘there ‘should: be 
Coins made of several metals, adapted to’ the seyéral ‘sorts of pur- 
Chases ar exchanges, for which they are intended: Coirs: made “of 
‘Gold alone, or of Silver alone, in such countrics, wilf not answer-all 
the purposes of traffic.. Coins of Gold are not’ welladapted: for the 
‘tetail trade, in which sort of traffic the greatest nymber of the sub- 
Jects. of every country; are principally’ concerned ; and Coins of Silver 
are too bulky for larger payments, and are, ‘in taat tespect, incon- 
1 "€nent.—TIt is necessary, therefore, that in commercial’ countries there 
thould be Coins made of different. metals. And if the Coins, which 
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are the principal measure of property and instrument of com merce 
can only be made of one of these metals ; the inferior Coins, made of 
other metals, must be legal tender only in a limited degree, as the 
Sovereign shall direct ; avd so far only they are the measure of pro. 
perty : and if they are accepted in payment for a larger sum, with the 
consent of the receiver, (as may sometimes be the case,) they may 
then be said to be the represenstatives of the Coins which are the 
principal measure of property, and their value must be made to cor. 
respond with it, as accurately as the nature of the subject will ad: 
mit. It is by adopting this rule, or principle, that the second and 
third of the imperfections before stated will be avoided, or at Jeast 
the ill effects resulting from them will be diminished as much é& 


possible.’ 


The Earl shews, with great precision and neatness, that 
the convenience of society has already in a degree effected the 
change which he is solicitous to bave constitutionally establish. 
ed; we refer to the legal character which he would have 
stamped on gold. He maintains that, in fact, gold is decome 
the standard coin; that to which all other coins and articles 
of commerce are referred and compared, and by which they 
have their value determined, Indeea, the law has but a very 
short step to take in order completely to coincide with the 
plan proposed, as will appear from the following statement 


of it; 


¢ From the time when Gold Coins were first made ii the Mints of 
this kingdom, these Gold Coins have been equally with the Silver 
Coins legal tender, and consequently the measure of property, a¢- 
cording to the rate or value which the Sovereign thought fit to set 
upon them. I do not think it necessary here to repeat what I have 
stated already, that Gold Coins, during a subsequent period, took.a 
value superior to that at which they were rated in the Mint indea- 
ture. This was by general consent, and consequently at the optian 
of the person who received them in payment, and not by the authont 
of Government ; so that this superior value was not in truth the leg 
value. Secondly, that the Silver Coins of this realm, considered a 
Coins, are now legal tender only in sums not exceeding 251 Thirdly, 
that the Copper Halfpence and Farthings, made at the royal Mint, 
are legal tender only in sums that do not amount to Sixpence. ‘That 
the Copper Twopences and Pence lately authorized to be made by 
Your Majesty by a private Artist are legal tender only in sums 
not exceeding twelve pence. And that the Copper Halfpence and 
Farthings, in like manner authorized to be made by Your Majesty; 
are legal tender in sums not exceeding Sixpence.’ 


It is here clearly shewn that, down to a period later than 
the Revolution, silver was the standard coin of the Pari | 
but that a change in this respect began to take place from the 


year 1717, when, on the report of Sir Isaac Newton, the cute 
| rency 
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gency of gold underwent the regulation by which it has ever 


since been governed. | } 
It is remarked that, at the time of the Revolution, in cone 


sequence of the silver coins being greatly deficient, 


¢ Every commodity rose in its value in proportion to this defici. 
ency ; they all took their value in reference to the Silver Coins: but 
none of these evils have happened for many years past, n conse- 
quenee of the existing defect of our Silver Coins. There 1s no rea- 
gon to suppose that any commodity has on this account risen in its 
rice or value. The cause that these evils do not now exist results from 
achange in the practice and opinion of the people, with reference to 
the principal measure of property. The Silver Coins are no longer 
the principal measure of property: all commodities now take their 
rice or value in reference to the Gold Coins, that is, in reference to 
the quantity of Gold Coins, for which they could be exchanged ; 1n 
like manner as they took their value in a former period, in reference 
to the Silver Coins. On this account the present deficiency of the 
Silver Coins, great as it is, is not taken into consideration, in paying 
the price of any commedity, to the extent in which they are legal 
tender. It is clear therefore, that the Gold Cuins are now become, 
in the practice and opinion of the people, the principal measure of 
property. | 
_* A like conclusion may be drawn from .the present state of our 
Gold Coins, and from the value at which they now pass in currency. 
The Mint indentures of Charles II. James II. William IIL. and 
ueen Anne, and even of a part of the reign of George I to the 
year 1717, had determined, that the Guinea should pass at the rate 
or value of 20s., and the other Gold Coins in proportion; yet they 
did not pass at that, which was then their legal rate or value, but at 
amuch higher rate or value: and in a part of the reign of King 
William the Guinea was current at even so high a value as 303. 
This increased rate or value was not owing singly to a mistaken esti- 
mation at the Mint of the relative value of Gold to Silver, but the 
Gold Coins rose or fell, as the Silver Coins were less or more perfect. 
No such increase or variation in the value of the Gold Coin has taken 
place since the year 1717, when the rate or value of the Guinea was 
determined by proclamation, and the Mint indenture, to be 21s., and 
the other Gold Coins in proportion ; though the Silver Coins now 
current have long been, and are still at least as deficient as they were 
in the beginning of the reign of King William. ‘Che Guinea and the 
other Gold Coins have notwithstanding constantly passed, since :717, 
at the rate or value given them by the Mint indentures. . 
‘ The two foregoing arguments clearly prove the epinion of the 
people of Great Britain on this subject, in they intérier commerce 
and domestic concerns. I will in the next place shew, what has been 
the opinion of foreign nations concerning it. At the time of the 
Seneral Recoinage of the Silver Coins, in the reign of King William, 
the exchanges with all foreign countries rose or fell, according to the 
defect or perfection of our Silver Coins. ft has already been stated, 
Mat at this period the exchanges to the Low Countries were so very low, 
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that the public lost about 43. in the Pound on all monies. remitisd theres vby 
the exchinge to Hamburah and to the East-Countries auas still Iovaver; icp 
to all places in,the. Medxerrancan it, was even. moréto eur idizadenkias 
The Tost favourable, therefore, of .onr-exchanges: wes, | durmg' thi, 
period, 2> per cent. against this kingdom, - All: thesecfacts ane eng 
firmed by the most emunent writers on exchanges. ; Tbe reason! that 
the tie 3p were then so low is.also evident. « Foreigners at hit 
time: considered the Silver Coins of this. realm, : then: -verp-defees 
ive, as the principal. measure jof property, and consequently ef 
foreign ‘commerce, and they tated their exchanges aecdrdtngly <0 Fhe 
same evil however has never, existed'since the. year 271} thouphiedp 
Silver Coins have. during all this interval,: been, very defectives ot Bug 
on the other hand, our exchanges with foreign. countries: ‘Were. mety 
much influenced to our disadvantace, when our Gold Caina!werecdss 
fective; that is, previous. tathe reformation of our Gold Coinssinthe 
year 1774: and this circumstance was_ane of the privcipal: cates 
which ‘then induced the Goverameat to teform. the Gold: Coins, ‘by 
recoining them, at a great charge to: the public. The conchision, 
naturally resulting from these premises, is, that foreigners have: fora 
considerable period, no longer considered our Silver Coins asthe prin 
cipal measure of property, and consequently of foreign commeree} 
but they consider onr Gold Coin as such, and thereby’ estimatethels 
exchanges.” , at qalfenS baued ods dtvw'bs 
‘Mr. Locke had said that gold was not the money of the world, 
nor ft tobe so. The more correct canon ‘is laid down. by, Lord 
Liverpool, that © coins should be made.of metals more vor.leay 
Valuable in proportion to the wealth and commerce ofvthe 
country, in which they are.to be the measure. of property. 


{In allystration. of this important idga, it is here addedg ey 
4 re song 
lly. 


11963 


¢ In very poor countries, Coins have been, and still are prin 
made of Copper ;.and sometimes even.of less valwgble mapemalss W 
“¢ Th countries advanced to a certain: degree of. commerce and opur 
lence, Silver is the metal of which Coins are principally made, +04 

« Fn very! rich countries, “and especially in those, where iy 
extensive cominefce is Carried on, Gold is the most proper. rare 






which this principal measuré-of property, and this instrument! Om 
merce, should be made: in such countries Gold:.will.in \pragtipabe- 
come the | 


} rincipal ‘measure of property, and. the .instrument)dh 
commerce, with the geperal consent of the people, mot.only without 
the support of law, but in spite of almost any Jaw. that: may, baer 
ited td the contraiy ; for the principal purchases. and: exchange 
canupt there-be made, with any congenierce, in. Coing of a, less.rale 
able wietal. - In, this Your Majesty’s kingdom, so great.is.ite wealthy 
and so Various and extensive ts its commerce, that it ja become dq 
convenient to “carry on many of the principal branches af trade, af 
to make great payments, even in Colas of Gold, ahe most ipyeainmt 
of shetafst on this account a very extensive, Paper currency has-bem 
called ‘to its aid; but this Paper.,can, never be, .caysiderad a3 401, 


we &3 ° bi) ’ Shae 3 % » . . #7*@ 7 @* * @ ° ’ 
for it has no value in, itself 3 it, only obtams its yalue. with seferenpe se 
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the Goins which: it represer's..“ Certain desériptions of ‘this, Paper 
curreucy have, however; from a thirst of pain, teen carried by many, 
sadfcom=a love Of epeculationdefended ‘by others, to an extrave- 
gast, andy |. think, to a dangerous, extent. "" Paper currency should 
only be employed, where payment in Coths becorhes” Inconvenient. , ¥. 
.&eillustration of:rhe’ tenthoof what Ihave advaticéd, that, Gold 
is how: the proper metal; ‘of which*the prihcipal’ measure‘of propert 

and instrument’ u.f.commerte’should' ‘be ma e, ma y be ob erved, 
thatthe value of Silver in’ this’ kingdom, at the adcession of William I. 
coffipared with the price” of ‘other articles, ‘wab nearly ag great .as 
that of. Gald is ‘at present : “the ’Silver“Comis “were then, and for two 
putidred and: ‘fifty years subsequent to that'periid, ‘the oniy Money 
incurrency 3 anid the'larpest Picre’Was"a Silvet Penny, equal in yalue 
tosamething Jess than 3d.°6f our present Morey.” The rents of the 
Crown, aswell as of individadls, were ‘at that “tithe usually ‘paid ia 
hindsoand: it isnatural to Gonefude, that'there must then haye heen 
but,-a small quantity “of these Silver® Coins ‘in circulation. Every 
article of commerce is also #upposed-to have incteased in price, singe 
the ist of William 4i at least fifteen times, in ‘the opinion of those, 
whore estimate in this respect has-been the lowest ; thatis, the Pound 
Gierling in tale has becn reduced to about one-third-of what jt. waa 
atthe period before mentioned : and the price of every commodity, 
compared with the Pound Sterling in tale, has at least augmented in 
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f a quintuple proportion ;.a Pound of Gold, therefore, ¢oni pared with 
i the preset price of commodities, 1s af about the same valugjagoa 
d Pourtd of Silver was in the eleventh century, compared, with. the 
i price'of commodities at that early period: and, in this view of the 
A subject, the Gold Coin is now as well adapted to serve as the prin- 
é cipal measure of property, or instrument of commerce, as thé’ Sifver 
A 


Coin was-at the-:accession of the Norman Prince to the throne of this 
kingdom.” : oh. 


7 


<i 


_ We-are-aware that this language is not altogether. that of 
piité science: but we conceive that what js here advanced ig 
wbstantially correct, and must not be neglected in practice.» 
Ag’ the concjusion of his reasonings, and, statements, the 
tgble Earl thus addresses the royal personages (006g 210s oi 


pal measure of property and instrament of comiterce, should Be made 






William I: was a Pound weight of Silver, and which, by, eceas 
kbatements mage by the Monarchs of this realm, was, re ‘aged ig v 
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events, and by the general consent of the people, the 22 parts of g 
Guinea, or of 5 dwts. 9% grs. of standard Gold. At as early g 
period as the year 1485, that 18 the ist of Henry VIT. a Gold Coin 
called a Sovereign, then first introduced into circulation, was iy 
tended to represent this Integer, or Pound Sterling. In every subse. 
quent reign to that of James I. Gold Coins of the same name, ang 
intended to represent this Integer, were made at the Mint of this 
kingdom ; their weight was generally diminished ta proportion ag the 
Gold Coins were, during that period, debased. From the accession 
of James I. all the new Gold Coins introduced into circulation were 
also intended to represent this Integer, or Pound Sterling ; such as 
the Unite, the Laurel, and the Guinea ; for the Guinea was origin. 
ally rated in the Mint indenture at One Pound Sterling. It has beep 
shewn, that in a country like Great Britain, so distinguished for its. 
affluence, and for the extent of its commercial connecttons, the Gold 
Coins are best adapted to be the principal measure of property: ig 
this kingdom, therefore, the Gold Coin 1s now the principal measure 
of property and standard Coin, or as it were the sovereign archetype, 
by which the weight and value of all other Coins should be regulated, 
It ts the measure of almost all ‘contracts and bargains; and by it, as 
a measure, the price of all commodities bought and sold is adjusted 
and ascertained. Fur these reasons the Gold Coins should be made 
as perfect, and be kept as perfect, as possible.’— 

‘Ifthe system now recommended siiould be adopted, and the 
Gold Coins be made the principal measure of property and standard 
Coin, all the multiples of this measure of property will be in-the. 
Gold Coins ; and all its parts, below the value of the smallest Piece 
of Gold Coin, will be in Coins made of other metals, that is, of Sil- 
ver and Copper. ‘This system is much more simple, than if the 
Silver Coins were to be made the principal measure of property ; for, 
in such case, these Silver Coins would be placed, as it were, between 
the more valuable Coins of Gold, and the less valuable Coins ef Cop- 
per; and many of its multiples, as well as many of its parts, must.be 
made of a metal different from that, of which this standard Coin is 
made. 

‘ Thirdly, it’ is evident, that where the function of the Gold Coins, 
as a measure of property, ceases, there that of the Silver Coins should 
begin ; and that where the function of the Silver Coins in this respect 
ceases, there that of Copper should begin ; it is clear, therefore, that 
so far only these Silver and Copper Coins should be made legal ten- 
der, and no further, at least not in any great degree, and it follows 
that the Coins both of Silver and Copper are subordinate, subservient, 
and merely representative Coins, and must take their value with re- 
ference to the Gold Coins, according to the rate, which the Sove 


reign sets upon each of them.’ 


It is not a little singular that this very intelligent and well 
informed writer, who is alive to all the inconveniences arising 
from the variations ‘in the relative valne of the two principal 
coins, and who complains of the different proportions o% 


alloy which have been respectively introduced into then 
| tha 
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thathe who in so able a manner has stated the effects to which 
tliese yariations have given rise, and has so satisfactorily ex- 
ined the causes to which they are owing.—should recom- 
mend areguiation which would increase still farther this va- 
sjation 5 We allude to that part of his plan by which it is pro- 
yided that the mint should supply the public with gold coins 
without charging the expence of workmanship, while it is to 
‘acur that charge for all the inferior coins;—aad it is still more 
extraordinary that the Earl should argue for the comparative 
value of the coins being fixed by authority. If gold be made 
the standard money, why should not the silver and copper 
coins be left to find their value like other commadities ? This 
‘snot a matter of mere speculation, but is attended with very 
serious consequences, as is most ably shewn in the work be- 
fore us. Inthe proportion between the metals observed by 
Government in its payments and receipts, the subjects would 
find a sufficiently safe rule. 

Having thus submitted his plan to his Majesty, Lord Liver- 
pool is apprehensive that it may be objected to his principles of 
coinage, that they are wholly new. Certainly, no objection 
can be advanced with less foundation: these principles have 
no pretensions to the claim of novelty: but they boast of 
higher merit, for they are sanctioned by the authority of the 
ablest writers on subjects of this nature. ‘That which seems 
to present most of novelty in the work is the proposition of 
making gold, eo nomizze, the standard coin.: but the author shews 
that the change, which cur circumstances have undergone, has 
already in effect established that regulation. 

The reasons for not changing the present denominations of 
our coins, and for dropping every idea of introducing a sys- 
tem more consonant to first principles, are regarded as most 
decisive by this experienced nobleman. 

This volume furnishes many passages that would be more 
agreeable to the generality of readers, than those which we are 
about to quote: but, as the matter contained in them is most 
important, and as it perhaps can never be pressed on public 
attention with greater prospect of success than at this moment, 
we shall make no apology for allowing it rather a dispropor- 
lonate space in our journal : | 


‘Thave already observed, that the art of assaying, as practised by 
“t. Alchorne, and I believe by his successors, at’ Your Majesty’s 
wnt, is ina state of perfection ; probably more so than in most of the 
loreign Mints; that the nature of the alloy put into the Coins 1s suchy 
that, all circumstances considered, it ought not to be changed; and 
that the several denominations of Coms, of whatever metal they are 
made, are issued from Your Majesty’s Mint of due weight; even 
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gnore correctly than the present Mint imdenture requires, Wat | 
have thus said of the sectrity of the precious metals, while they:icog, 
tinue under the custody of Your Majesty?» Officers ; and of thes cat 
accuracy observed in converting them into Coms, is Certainly: ng 
shight commendation : but the Mint 1s defective in other respects» '| 
mean in the lower departments, that 13, 1n the operative or mechanicd 
arts: it is in wait of that new and improved machineryy whighihy 
of late years'been invented, and from which every branch of Brinig 
manufactures has profitedin so great a degree. Coins were originally 
struek with a hammer only : in the reigns of Queen Elizabeth gq 
Charles I. Coins were occasionally made by what is now ealledike 
Mill and Screw ; but this instrument was never introduced to -con- 
stant practice at the English Mint, till the year 1662, whem deter 
‘and grainings were first placed on the edges-of the Coins. «Frog 
that time to the present this mode of making Coins has continuedy 
be practised in Your Majesty’s Mint; bet the new machinery how 
employed in the manufactory of every sort of metal, in whithoth 
mechanics of this country far surpass those of any other, has hota 
geuéral been admitted into Your Majesty’s Mint. It is an acknow. 
ledged principle, that machines, which act with a given force, en 
work with more truth and eccuracy than the atin of man, the fore 
of which necessarily varies occasionally, from several causes + anothe 
“practice has been invented ; that of striking Coins m a steel colt, 
gO os to make them perfectly round, and ail precisely of the samedi 
“meter 3 an improvement, which certainly contributes at least to the 
beauty of the Coin ; new modes of putting what ts called the graining 
on the edges of Coins have also been invented ; whica at the same time 
that they protect the Coins from bemy filed, equally with the present 
_mode, do not occasion those rough points or edges, which expose them 
_to wear by abrasion or friction. Lor these, and many other valuable 
inventions, the public are indebted to the ingenuity of Mr. Boultos, 
“of Soho, near Birmingham. Itis singular, that though the manufac: 
turers of England have great!y profited by these inventions, the 
Officers of Your Majesty’s Miit have never, or at least not suffe- 
ently, availed themselves of them: the Mints of foreign countri¢sare 
‘in search of them ; and their governments in more than one? instance 
have employed Mr. Boulton, in erecting Mints on his new ‘prin 
6; and Parliament has aurhorised the same. One Goversdmeut{l 
meed not name it) has, as I have learned from good authorityysett 
" persons at different times, under pretence of treating with Mr,Botl 
‘ton, in the course of his business, to obtain by artifice the knowledge 
~ of his inventions, for the benefit of the countries under its sways 
~ But it is not only in the fashion and beauty of. the Coins thet 
Your Majesty’s Mint would profit by adopting these new invents; 
* there are other considerations, which strongly recommend their *u- 
troduction into Your Majesty’s Mint: the Coins of the realm wl 


—_" se 





_ ©€* Tn introducing this new machinery, eminent engineers,ad 
_grtists should be consulted; so as.to be. very .careful -not $o-lpst 
‘gn acctsacy what may be gained in beauty, expedition, anc. oi 
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therebx be made with much more expedition, and with less charge to 
the public. By an account which I have seen, Mr, Boulton can coiv 
a kast ten times as many. pieces; in a, given. time, as cahl Be coinec 
gt the Mint by the method now: practised ; and though, as. 1. have 
siready observed, the security of, the precious metals, while in, the 
costody of the Ofiicers of the Mint, is at present very. great, it will 
cettainly be increased when fewer persons are employed; in the opera- 
tion, tf anew Silver Coinage should be undertaken, expedition ® 
jj certainly of great importance; and I could wish that, the: whole 
might be performed at one Mint in the. Tower, rather than at several 
Mints in different parts of the kingdom, as practysed in the reign of 
King William, and at other preceding periods ¢ it Is certainly more 
easy {0 find artists of proper talents and abilitiesy. sufficient 1) nuny: 
ber to occupy the respective departments. in one. Mint, than in 
many. or 

_£ The charges of Your Majesty’s Mint ought certainly to. be re- 
duced: the accounts T have already stated, though little else than 
Guid bas for many years. been coined, sufticiently enforce the. pro- 
pricty of some reduction. This charge may casily be diminished, 1f 
the new machinery is employed : ia truth, a new Mint indenture, in 
which all these charges are specified and ascertained, will be abso- 
lutely necessary. I have no doubt, that on this oceasion Your 
Majesty will treat the present Oficers of Your Mint with the justice 
aid liberality to which they are cutithed. Considerable fortunes 


c 


to lis country, but to human nature; for the powers of the human 


aid perspicuity, or carried to such an amazing extent, on subjects 
thit almost surpass human comprehension—this great man being for 
many years at the head of the Mint, dertved an ample fortune from 
this source, to which he was fully entitled. By representations and 
teports he frequently apprised the Offscers of Your Majcsty’s Trea - 
sary of defects, which he observed in the Cais, and ot frauds come 
muted by introducing foreign Coins into circulation at improper vae 


‘luations. I say nothing either of any of bis predecessors, or of those 


who-have succeeded him: it is not indced necessary ; for Your Ma- 
jtsty, by a wise regulation established in 1799, has, prevented any 
f:ture excess in the profits avising from the ofiice of Master of. Your 
Mint, by converting these profits iato a Bxed salary, not more than 


memes. 





rn 


_* By an account J have seen, it will be easy to coln 60,020,070 
of Shillings, or 3,0c0,c0. 1. Sterling in. a vear, with the aidsof the 
improved machinery, or even double, if the nature of the -business 
should requive: it. According to the estimate I have made, it. will 
hot be proper to. begin to replace the present defective Silver Cojns 
by new and perfect-Silver Coins, unless a quantity, equal in value te 
eers*. Sterling, can be at once issued, for the: use of? Great 

ntain, and 1,0c0,0701. for Ireland. For when Coins, particularly 
tuch as are beautiful, are first sent into circulatign,. the people are 
‘ry much disposed to hoard them,’ 3 | : 
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an adequate reward for the discharge of the cuties of this Office, if 
properly executed. The profits ot the inferior Officers. of You 
iV ajesty’s Mint are a proper subject of consideration for the Commig 
stoners of Your Majesty’s ‘Treasury, who, as well as Parliament, 
have a right to call forsuch accounts as may afford them sufficient ip 
formation. I have in my possession some papers and accounts, de. 
rived from a good source, which I shall be ready to furnish, if it shal} 
be thought necessary : the very mode of paying these inferior Off. 
eers is not, ‘in my judgment, for persons of that description, in al] 
respects proper. They sometimes gain extravagant profits ; at'othér 
times they have no employment, and do not derive from their busi. 
ness adequate means of subsistence. From the nature of the busing 
they have not constant employment, nor can they command it, ag ip 
ether occupations. Such a situation tends to introduce habits of 
occasional idleness, and may ultimately lead to discontent or diss). 
pation. The Mint of every country should be: a sort of College 
eomposed of men of science in the superior department ; and in the 
inferior, of eminent artists and artisans in their respective branches 
of business.” | 


The inquiry here so satisfactorily pursued might doubtless 
have been confined within very narrow limits: but the noble 
author has chosen to connect with it a large portion of colle 
teral matter, which serves however not merely to adorn but 
very materially to elucidate the subject; and we are persuaded 
that neither the august personage, to whom the volume 1s ad- 
dressed, nor any reader who is capable of comprehending dis- 
quisitions of this nature, will regret the circumstance. 

In regard to coins, the province of the royal prerogative is 
very elaborately considered ; and a claim in its behalf is maine 
tained, which, however, the author admits it would be most 
pernicious to call into exercise. It would, we think, have 
been more discreet not to have in any way insisted on it; at 
least we are sure that none will dispute that much superfluous 
pains have been taken to establish it. ‘The claim is that of a 
right in the crown to raise or lower the denomination of coin, 
and to mix with it more or less alloy. We deny that any pre- 
sogative can be inherent in the crown of these realms, which 
ts ingonsistent with the first dictates of natural justice, the 
foundation of our own and of all municipal laws. Of the 
jiconveniences arising from the exercise of such a right, few 
persons can be more fully aware than Lord Liverpool him 
self; who has given a summary of them (at p. 106) which 
convincingly shews the impropriety of the measure. We 
would ask the noble author whether a right, so unjust and 
impolitic, can add any dignity or splendour to the crown 0 
these realms,—all the prerogatives of which are intended for 


the bencft of the subject 2 ; 
, . This 
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This volume is enriched by very neat and succinct accounts 
of the changes which our coins and the denominations of them 
have undergone, and of the attempts to debase them which 
disgrace one short period of our history. The contrast be- 
tween this country and neighbouring states is in this respect 
so flattering, that, if out limits permitted us to make farther 
extracts from this volume, we should gladly quote the histo- 
rical statement of this point which occurs at page 110 ef séq.: 
but for this satisfaction we must refer the reader to the work. 

We trust to the great merit of this very instructive perform- 
ance, and the importance of its contents, as a sufficient apology 
for the large extracts which we have made from it. We in- 
tended to have offered various observations on it*: but we 
judged it to be most for the interest of our readers to forbear in 
this respect, in order to allow more room for the text which 
we have taken the liberty of transferring so largely into our 
pages. lik oa 
Many of those who have been distinguished by the favour 
of kings, and even of the best of kings, have often possessed 
little merit to sanction the envied preference ;: but such a re- 
mark cannot be applied to this highly raised and favoured sub- 
ject of George the Third. He lays claim to very respectable 
talents, and to very considerable services. ‘To us, indeed, his 
abilities have long been known: in fact, longer than to the 
public, or to the sovereign. — The language of the present pro- 
duction is throughout (4s might be expected) distinguished by 
its courtly tone, but still it is constitutional, and honorable as 
well to the monarch as to the author.—he accounts of the 
bodily suffering and infirmity, under which the work was com- 
posed, are very affecting; and they shew in a striking light 
the strength and vigour of that mind which, with such disad- 


vantages, was capable of so considerable an effort. Jo 





Art. IX. 4n Historical Account of the Black Empire of Hayti: 
comprehending a View of the principal ‘Transactions in the Revo- 

_ lution of Se. Domingo; with its ancient and modern State. By 
Mareus Rainsford, Fsq., late Captain, third West-India Regi- 
ment, &c. &c. ato. pp. 467. (with fourteen Plates.) 21. 2s. 
Boards. Cundee. 


Row fertile of political events is the present period! Even 


within the narrow compass of a few years, what surpriz- 
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.* The noble author supposes the circulating coin of the united 


tingdom to amount to 30 millions sterling : but he does not state the 
ata.oa which he grounds this most extravagant supposition. 
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ing revolutions have convulsed the states and kingdoms of the 
world! Some empires have suddenly sunken as if unde, 
mined by the operations of a wolcano; and others have ag un, 
expectedly arisen, like certain islands in the sea threwn Up by 
subterraneous fires. History was never furnished with mop 
various and instructive materials; and though in) most of these 
Instances the influence of party or of prejudice will operate in 
giving particular colourings to details written at the momen, 
yet, by a comparison of various narratives, the future annalig 
will be enabled to trace to their true sources the most astonish. 
ing of these events. ‘Lhe tremcudous subversion of the French 
Monarchy scarcely offers a more siniking spectacle to the poli 
tician and philosupher, than the Haytian revolution, whieh 
exhibits 6a horde of Negros emancipating themselves from 
the vilest slavery, and at once filling ihe relations of society, 
enacting laws, and commanding armies.” The civilized and 
savage states seem to have reversed their respective characters, 
and while an extensivé polished nation becomes involved in 
anarchy and barbarity, a colony of despised African slaves 
asserts its liberty, and assumes the forms of a reyular govern 
ment. ‘ 
‘This latter circumstance is contemplated by the present 
writer with peculiar satisfaction; and his historical account 
of the rise and establishment of the Black Empire of Haytt is 
calculated to excite a partiality to the cause of the Negroes, a 
well as a detestaticn of the principles and conduct of. the 
French. Allowing, however, that the Blacks of St. Dominge 
are completely vindicated in their declaration of independence, 
it must also be admitted that tits measure was a fatal stroke te 
the gi-devant ruling state; and that it was very natural for 
Bonaparte, whem he came into power, to wish to restore te 
France this most valuable of her sugar colonies. ‘The revolue 
tion of St. Domingo was net only the assertion of liberty on 
the part of the Blacks, but it was also the robbery, not to say 
surder, of the Whites; and the Government of the Mather 
Country ws justified in espousing the cause of the exiled 
plauters, considering their isterest as inseparable from her 
own. Nevertheless, that die measures planned by the Chief 
Consui to regein St. Domingo ‘were tmpoliiic as well as atte 
cious cannot admit of a deust; and if the treachery and 32- 
vage crucity of the French towards the Negro:s were such % 
are here detailed, they meri: the loss of this island for eve? 
Mr. Rainsford justly regards the expedition under General Le 
Clere as an etersat bivt on the fame of Bonaparte ; since'the 
plan was designed, by a combination of force and fraud, 0 


cect the complete susjugation of the Negroes, to whom the 
Government 
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Government had extended Liberty 3 and. his conduct to the 
estimable Black General, ‘Toussaint, was so unfeeling and atro- 
gious that no words can sufficiently reprobate «it. If, instead 
of plotting against a Chief whose power was as legitimate. as 
hig own, whose mind perhaps was equally comprehensive, and 
ghose heart appears to have been incomparably superior, he 
had written to him with sincerity and friendship,—if, instead 
ofsending a military force, he had represented to Loussaint the 
mutual policy of restoring the relations which subsisted he~ 
tween France and this colony, and had confided in the abilities 
of the Negroe Chief for the accomplishment of his plan,—St. 
Domingo might have still belonged to France: but Bonaparte 
disdained to acknowlege a rival, end preferred the loss of a 
valuable possession to its acquisition by the aid of a. Black 
compeer. He does not seem to have calculated the force of 
the Negroes in arms, nor to have reflected on the nature of the 
country, and on the fatal effects of the climate on Europeans. 
Atone time, General Le Clerc was apparently within reach 
ofhis object: but his insincerity, and his base violation of 
faith in the seizure of ‘Toussaint, plunged every thing into 
confusion, and taught the Negroes that no truce or treaty 
could give them security. From this moment, their line of 
conduct was obvious; self-defence required them to unite in 
expelling the French, and in declaring themselves independ- 
ent, ‘Lhe renewal of war in Europe, and our unrivalled em- 
pire of the sea, have prevented the French Ruler from sending 
fresh armies to St. Domingo: but ne has not renounced his 


right to this island; and it is not improbable that, on the. 


return of peace, the forces of Hayti will again be doomed to 
combat for their liberty and their lives. | 

The present author, however, regards this empire as esta- 
blished ; and, according to his representation of the nature of 
the country and the character of the people, it promises to be 
happy. and flourishing. He tells us that ‘no correct or com- 
prehensive account has been given in our language of this in- 
teresting country; and that even those who have enlightened 
the public mind on other great occasions, have fordorne on 
this wonderful revolution.” In part to supply this omission, .he 
published a Narrative of Transactions, &c. in 18023; (for which 


ee M.R. Vol. xxavit. N.S. p. 333.) and to complete his view. 


of the Subject, he offers to us this volume; which, with the 
substance of his former pamphlct, unites much _ historical 


Matter: ue 


“ - 


cf Init (says. Mr. R.) will be found a succinct, and he trusts can- - 
did; view of the eatly history of the Spanish colony, in which. the 
"policy, of cruelty, and the errors of injustice, are exposed, “in pre- 

iv, Marcu, 1807. U ference 
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ference to any national prejudice, or habit. ‘The same ideas are epg, 
tmued, regarding the French establishment, and a reference to human 
nature is preferred, when considering the character of those, whose 
actions of terrific splendour could be tried by no other test. Inte. 
gard to the height of the French colonial prosperity, he has not 
dilated the account by so minute a view of their domestic life as by 
some might be wished; but, in what !s necessary to give a correct 
idea of manners and conduct, it 1s hoped no deficiency will appear, 
In avy case where the question of slavery interferes, considering the 
subject on a broad basis, without regard to parity, he has shewn jt 
general inexpediency, rather than scrutinized its measures. And jn 
tracing the revolutionary spirit to its source, he has endeavoured to 
point out moral cehuquency without any other expression of rigidity 
than that which arose from the subject itself. In cotemporary 
history, that hizardous, and perhaps invidious enterprize, he has 
rather adopted those facts, wherever such eculd be found, which have 
wready received the common consent, than obtruded his own, in their 
place; and where the latter are of necessity ttroduced, they have 
been scrupolously examined and confirmed. His own sojourn at Cane 
Brancots and Vort Deuphin is the unaffected tale of a way-wor 
soldier, experienced in the cross roads of life, equally happy in the 
hospitality of an indian cottage, or that of a magnificent «mpire= 
yet not regardless ofeach exclusive exccileuce, nor appropriating that 
of the one to the other, or denying either. With regard tothe traus- 
actions of the Black Republic (the appellation first given to the 
bia k yovernment by the author:, great care has been used to obtam 
the medium of truth between a variety of conflicting accounts ; and, 
tor the better comprehending their direct mtcnt and views, much at- 
rention bas been paid to give im the translation of their public paper, 
thew orfginal spirit.’ 


‘ Since mere description,’ as is farther remarked, © conveys 
vet with so much force as when it ts accompanied with gra 
phic illustration,’ the author has subjoined plotes representing 
the more than savage mode pursued by the French in exter 
ininating the Negrocs, and the barbarous proctice of buntiog 
them with bleod-hounds. He adds eiso an engraving of the 
manner inwhich the Neproes retaliated on the French, for the 
erudcies practised on the Bhicks who fell into their hands. 

‘tbe work ts divided into six chapters, (independently of @ 
copious appendix, ) including an historical sketch of the colonits 
et Hispaniola and St. Domingo, from their first discuvery 0 
the height of their prosperity in 178) 5 the origin of the reve 
lutionary spirit at this period; account of the progress and inde 
pendence of st. Domingo; state of manners and independence 
of the Blacks; with a memoir of the circumstances of the a 
thor’s visit to this tslandin 3799 (related tn the narrative above 
quoted); view of the Black army, and of the war between the 
French &epublic and the Negroes; the establishment 0) 
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flack Linpire, aad ihe probable effects of the colonia! revo- 


lytion. | a vil : 
A most captivating delineation of the country is given in the 


rst chapter, which tends to increase our concern at its sub- 


sequent fietnt ete : 


«No description that we have yet seen is adequate to the appeat- 
ance, even at ‘the present day, of a country, which requires all the 


aid of romat nee to Imagine, much less to describe :—ot fertility, 1 which 


it requires bitt the fostering band of nan to guide to all the purposes 
of lite, and of a climate the most salubrious among the Antilles, and 
in which longevity 1s general.—* In these delightful countries too,’” 

observes Rol yertson, “ 'N: ature seemed to assume another form; every 
tree aud pints and aumal, was different from those of the ancient 


hemisphere ?—Columbus boasted of having discovered the oriyinal 
wat of Paradise. —* In these delightful vales,” exclaims the Abbé 
Rayual, all the sweets of spring are enjoyed, without either winter 


or summer. ‘Phere are but two seasons in the year, and they are 
equally fine. “Tae roan always laden with fruit, “itd covered with 
fowers, realizes ‘the delights and riches of pcetical descriptions. 
Wherever we tura our eyes, we are enchanted with a variety of objects 
coloured and reilected by the clearest ivht. ‘Lhe air is temperate in 
the Jay time, and the nights are constantly cool.’?— In a coun- 
try of sneh magnitade,’” says Edwards, *« diversified with plains of 
vast exteut, aud ‘mountains of prodigious height, 13 probably to be 
fuund every species of sou which nature has assigned to all the tropi- 
cal parts of che earth. Tu general it is fertde in the highest degree, 
every where weil watered, and producing almost every variety of 
vegetable nature and heauty for nse, for food, and luxury, which the 
lvish hand of 2 bountiful providence has bestowed on the richest 
portion of the globe.’—* “Phe possesstons of France in this ‘noble 
sland,” he continues, ‘ were considered as the garden of the West 
ladies and for beautiful scenery, richness of soil, salubrity, and 
variety of climate, might justly be deemed the paradise of the new 
world, "= What you have sad,’? replies De Charmilly, antmadveit - 
ing on the preces ug passage, © ts acthing when it is known that the 
extent of the French part is but one halt of that of ihe Spanish 
division, and that this is yet more fertile than the French part, requir- 
ing only cultivators.’ 


The progress of the French interest in this noble island tz 
traced from it s‘commencement to che period of t-8y, when if 
is said that 


¢ . 
The Trench establishment reached a height superior *, in St. 
Domingo, not only to all other colonial | possessions, but to the cons 


cption of the philosopher and politician; its private luxury, and its 
i eed 
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‘* The populacion was considered at about 40,000 whites, 
§00,000 negroe slaves, and 24,000 free people of colour; and the 
average exports, as stated by M. Marbots, the intendant of the 
colony, amounted to 45755, 829h. sterling.’ 
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public grandeur, astonished the traveller ; its accumulation of wealth 
surprized the mother country ; and it was beheld with rapture by 
the neighbouring inhabitants of the islands of the Antilles, Like; 
rich beauty, surrounded with every delight, the politician, of 
Europe, sighed for her possession ; but they sighed in vain; she wa 
reserved for the foundation of a republic as extraordinary ay jt 5 
terrible, whether it ultimately tend only to the ascertainment of ab. 
stract opinions, or unfold a new and august empire to the world, wher 
it has heretofore been deenied impossible to exist.’ 

So far is the author from regarding the Negroe race in, 
degrading light, that he deems them capable of the highey 
intellectual cultivation ; and his short residence among them 
led him to observe traits of character, from which he is jp. 
duced to augur well of their exertions for the establishment of 
civil liberty. If we do not entirely adopt his sanguine views, 
we cannot accede to the opposite notion that these people ar 
destined for slaves, ard that it is the will of Providence thy 
they should ever be in subjection to the Whites. Yet Haytiis 
perhaps too small to constitute an empire absolutely inde. 
pendent; the European interest in the West Indies cannot 
view such an establishment with complacency 3 and it is pn- 
bable, unless other revolutions favourable to its agerandize- 
ment should occur in that quarter of the globe, that it wil 
ultimately be forced to become an appendage of a more potent 
state. Though a reduction to its former situation may be im 
possible, it may yet be obliged to own a degree of depend: 
ance. 

The revolutionary spirit in St. Domingo is said to have 
owed its birth to an ignorance of human nature, to a blindness 
to actual circumstances, and to a want of individual virtue m 
the colonists, who fanned the spark of revolution into a flame 
by the events which took place in the relations of the colony 
with the mother-country, on the change of its government. 
We shall not here review this part of the French history, not 
dwell on the measures of folly and of blood by which thi 
fertile island was at Jength severed from the Gallic yoke. As 
the occurrences of the expeditions to this colony have been dé 
tailed in our public journals, and must be fresh in the me 
mories of our readers, we shall not copy gazettes; preferring 0 
advert to those accounts of manners and characters which the 
author’s visit to St. Domingo enabled him to furnish.—Tie 
state of socicty among the superior class is thus described: 

. © The superior order had attained a sumptuousness of life, with al 
the enjoyments which diguity could obtain, or rank confer.‘ 
interior of their houses was, in many instances, furnished with a Mx! 


beyond that of the most voluptuous European, while no wait § 


‘trans-atlantic elegance appeared ;, nor, amidst a general fontieg ? 
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grew, was the chasteness of true taste always neglected. Their ett- 
yette extended to a degree of refinement scarcely to be conceived ; 
and the service of their domestics, among whom were, from what 
cause Was not ascertained, some mulattoes, was performed with more 
ccerity than in many instances in Europe. A conscious ease, and 
certain gaicté de ceur, presided over every repast. Conversation had 
free scope, except as related to their own former circumstances, but 
when the defence of their country was the subject, every eye filled 
with fire, and every tongue shouted — Victory! The names of some, 
who had seceded from the black army, were the only objects that 
seemed to excite detestation. Jn many instances the writer has heard 
reasoning, aud witnessed manners of acuteness and elegance, the re- 
lation of which would appear mcredible, from those who were remem- 
hered in a state of servitude, or whose parents were in situations of 
abject penury 5 while sallies of wit, not frequently surpassed, have 
enlivened many an hour. It would ill become him, notwithstanding 
the tide of prejudice, which has always pervaded his assertions, to 
suppose his readers capable of gratification from the chit chat of a 
St. Domingo table ; and it would be equally unjust to employ the op- 
ortunities afforded him by unguarded kindness, in the accumulation 
of fleeting anecdotes, arising from domestic privacy ; he therefore 
contents himself with stating, that the enjoyments of life were to be 
found in a high degree in the capital of St. Domingo, and that their 
alloy did not exceed, nor perhaps always equal, that of ancient 
European cities. | 

‘The men were in general sensible aud polite, often dignified and 
impressive ; the women frequently elegant and engaging. The in- 
tercourse of the sexes was on the most rational footing, and the dif- 
ferent degrees of colour which remained, had lost most of that na- 
tural hostility which formerly exist:d. Several Americans had ine 
termarried with ladies of coluur very advantageously, and to appear 
ance happily. ‘Chey were, generally, very agrecable women, and 
felt no inequality in their difference of complexion or nation. Like 
Sappho, they could plead, (in many instances, in point of wit, 
prightliness, and pathos, little inferior to the Lesbian muse, though 
without her powers of song) 


“ Brown though 1 am, an Ethiopian dame 
Inspir’d young Perseus with a generous flame ; 
Turtles and doves of different hues unite, 

And glossy black is pair’d with shining white.” 


That tie cottage life of the St. Domingo negroes was more 
comfortable than it is generally imagined to have been may 
d¢ collected from an anecdote which is thus related : 


{Th one instance, the writer was introduced by a brigand of pecu- 
lar intelligence, (with whom he had frequent conferences on the 
military tactics of the black army) to the cottage of a black laborer, 
gt whom aa account may not be nninteresting. He hada family of 
thirteen children ; eight of them by one woman, and the remainder 
by two others ; the former only lived with him in the same cottage, 
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with his mother, who was aged and infirm ; the other two, Separatel. 
at a small distance. ‘This man was an epitome of léeyislature, and {3 
family a well regulated kingdom in miniature. His cottage consis 
of three irreyular apartments, the first of which was his refectory 
where, as often as possible, and always on jours de féles, hig subjects 
assenibled, including ou those occasions bis three wives. The urn. 
ture,of this apartment was entirely of his own tnaking, even to the 
smaliest utensil, and with an ingenuity beyond what might be ey. 
pected from perfect leisure; notwithstanding the artificer, during 
the process, lad been obliged to attend his labor in the fields, and 
was a considerable time in arms. On a neat shelf, appropriated 
peculiarly to their use, Jay a mass book, and a mutilated volume of 
Volney’s Travels, some parts of which he understood more than his 
visitor. Every thing convenience required was to be found on, 
sinall scale, and the whole so compact, and clean, with such an air of 
properté thronchout as was absolutely attractive. Tis own hed-room 
was furnished with an improved bedstead, supported by trussels, with 
a mattress and bedding of equal quality with the other furniture, bet 
that of his children and mother surpassed the whole. One’ bedstead 
contained them, yet separated the male from the female, the young 
from the aged. and was separated or combined ia an instant.—The 
third was his kitchen and stere- house, and might also be called his 
Jaboratory, for conveniences were found for chemical’ experiments, 
though not of the most sctentiiic kind; but every utensil for cul. 
nary purposes was provided in the hest manncr. The wife of this 
Jaborer (for he had submitted to the ceremony of marriage with the 
female who had borne him the most children, as is the general custom 
with’ them) was nearly as inyentous as himself, and equally intelli 
gent. The mode he pursued in the regulation of his domestic econo- 
my was excellent ; as continence ts not a virtue of the blacks, the in 
erease of his family was not confined to his own house ; yet, even n 
his amours he was just; and as the two mothers befote-mentioned 
were less protected tha» his ostensible wiie, the primary object of his 
consideration was to have the whole of his children under his own 
care. This was reconciled to all parties from the first, in so milda 
way, that no distinction was perceivable but m aye, while the mothers 
held a relationship to their domiciliated offspring simihar to that of an 
aunt or cousin, each exerting herself for the purpose of adding to the 
comforts of her own child On festive occasions, the two mother 
sat alternately on the right or left of the mistress of the house, wit 
as much etiquette as mipbt be perceived in a move clevated station, 
and with the utmost harmony. ‘he master of the family was also- 
lute, but with him it was in theory, not in. practice, for ail seemed to 
wie in forbearance. As soon as the children conid contribute ther 
little powers to labor, they were employed 5 the younger (except ® 
regarded their strength) being subject to the inferior offices; am 
singular as it may appear, on the testive occasions alluded to, the) 
waited upon their seniors, though but by a few rears, and sect 
delighted in the office. Agreeable to this rule, in accordance wit 
4 sue so remarkable among biacks of every condi 
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ghough often crabbed, infirm, and discontented, no one seemed to 


consider her failings as such, but as a duty prescribed them to 


ar. 4 P ’ " 
¢Ja fact the writer considered this numerous family, as he beheld 


them at their frugal meal, a model for domestic life, witha proof 
that those jarring iuterests, which, ig the smallest connection, as well 
asin the largest states, creating more embarrassment than the most 
adverse ciicumastances, or the greatest crimes, may be avoided by a 
gelierOus condvet, and reciprocal kindness. He need scarcely add, 
happy was his humble friend, or that each individual of kis family, 
in their separate capacities, laid up a store of happiness for themselves, 
and those around them.’ | 


While the author was under sentence of death as a supposed 
spy, waiting the final decision of ‘Toussaint, he was confined 
ina kind of cage with iron bars in front: in which situation, 
he experienced the benevolent attentions of a female of colour, 
whose elegant gure Mr. R. has represented in an annexed 
plate; and in prose he endeavours to display the united graces 
of her person and mind; 


¢ After lying two nights on a couch, formed of dried sugar-canes, 
with a very slender supply of food, the prisoner had resigned himself 
tothe vacuity’ of despair; he was stretched out in silent agony, 
when, zs the night closed in, and the mirthful troops had progres- 
sively retired, a gentle female voice, with the teuderest accents, arous- 
ed his attention. Tlow long the benign object had been there, he 
could not aseertain ; but, when he looked up, and beheld her, his 
feelinys were indescribable: she was a fine figure, rather tall, and 
slender, with a face most beautiful, and a form of the finest sym- 
metry, improved by the melancholy air which the scene had given 
her. She was dressed in a superior style, and possessed all the ele- 
gance of Enropcan manners, improved by the most expressive car- 
rave. She held a basket, containing the most delicate food, with 
the finest fruits: she entreated him to reccive them silently, and to 
destroy any remnants, a3 a discovery would be fatal to her, and preju- 
dial to himself. Efe was about to reply with the ardour of grati- 
tude, when, in an instant, she was gone! On the following evening, 
she returaed, and endeavoured to comfort him with the most ebliging 
expressions; and, by evincing extreme anxiety on his behalf, once 


human prospects, forever, The next evening she 
repeated her visit, and condescended to favor him with more exten- 
sve communication. Still not a word occured to disclose her name, 
or sitnation: once, indeed, slie made some distant allusions to the 
English, which led him to imagine, she had been impressed with 
satitude towards the country by some obligation. Whatever her 
mney OF whatever her circumstances, if this slight memorial should 
weto reach that delightful isle, in which, as an angelic representa- 
lion of mercy, she may vet stay the tand of. the destroyer, it will 
bear to her the sincere effusions of a grateful heast, which, though 
Tt 
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bruised by those ofa fairer skin, can never discharge its sense of 
duty *. 3 

* On the morn of the fifteenth day, when he had ventured to diy. 
engage himself of a part of his dress, for the purpose of a tempora 
relief from the weight of his chains, the answer of Toussaint arrived 
bringiog instead of (as was fully expected) the confirmation of the 
seritence, an order from that truly great man for his release, and tobe 
suffered to proceed on his voyage, with this prohibition, conveyed 
with much shrewdness, but the greatest magnanimity ; * That he 
must never return to this island without proper passports ??? | 


Contemplating the character of Toussaint both in public 
and private life, as here exhibited, it is impossible not to la 
ment his cruel destiny, or to restrain our abhorrence of the 
treachery of Le Clerc, and of the despotic vengeance of Bona 
parte. If we cannot rescue his corgse from the dark and damp 
dungeon in which he fell a sacrifice, we wish to assist in ren. 
dering justice to his fame; and for this purpose we shall copy 
the portrait which Mr. R. has drawn of him: 7 


‘ It probably may be expected th.t something should be mentioned 
of the general character of Toussaint ; and, if there was any object 
predominant in the wishes of the writer during his sojeurn at the 
Cape, it was— to ascertain the traits of peculiarity in that individual, 
—to judge of the views, and of the motives that actuated him, The 
result of his observatians was i every respect favorable to this truly 
great man. Casual acts of justice and benignity may mark the reign 
of anarchy itself, and complacency sometimes smooth the brow of 
the most brutal tyrant ; but when the man, possessed for a consider. 
able period, of unlimited power, (of whose good actions no venal 
journalist was the herald, but, to transcribe his errors a thousand 
competitors were ready) has never been charged with its abuse ; but, 
on the contrary, has preserved one line of conduct, founded by sound 
pense and acute discernment on the most honourable basis, leaning 





‘*T have ever conceived this adventure as highly illustrative of 
the character of the sex conveyed in the culogium of Lediard, (the 
traveller in Africa) «hich contains sentiments I have always delight- 
cd to repeat.—** | have,”’ says he, ‘* always remarked, that women, 
in all countries, are civil, obliging, tender, and humane ; that they 
are ever inclined to ie gay and cheerful, timarous and modest ; and, 
that they do not hesitate, like men, to perform a kind, or geuerous 
action. Not haughty nor arrogant, nor supercilious, they are full of 
courtesy, and foud of socicty more liable in general to err thao 
man, but in yeneral, also, more virtuous, and performing more good 
actions than he. ‘Jo a woman, whether civilized or savage, I never 
addressed myself in the language of decency and friendship, without 
receiving a decent and friendly answer. With man it has often 
been otherwise.”? ' 

¢ With ‘many opportunities of judging in various countries, and in 
various situations, 1 warm!y subscribe to this just encomium,’ 
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only to actions of magnanimity and goodness; he has passed the 
strongest test to which he can be submitted ; who, with the frailties 
of human nature, and without the adventitious aids of those born to 
rule, held one of the highest situations in society. 

‘ His government does not appear to have been sullied by the in- 
fluence f any ruling passion ; if a thirst of power had prompted him 
alone, he would have soon ceased to be a leader of insurgents; had 
avarice swayed him, he, like many others, could have retired early in 
the contest, with immense riches, to the neighbouring continent ; or 
had a sanguinary revenge occupied his mind, he would not so often 
have offered those pathetic appeals to the understanding, which were 
the sport of his colleagues on crimes which the governors of nations 
long civilized would have sentenced to torture! His principles, 
when becoming an actor in the revolution cf his country, were as 
pure and legitimate, as those which actuated the great founders of 
liberty in any former age or clime. 

‘Such was the character of Toussaint L’Cuverture, as regarded 
his office of Commander in Chief, and Governor of the island of St. 
Domingo. In his relations towards other countries, he appears to 
have excited admiration for his justice, and the courtesy of every en- 
lightened state: the charges of his most inveterate enemies never exe 
tended to a fact that can diminish the well-earned eulogies he has ob- 
tained. His rules of conduct were the emanations of a mind capa- 
cious and weil informed ; and but for the exertions of his talents, or 
those of some chief equally able, tndefatizable, and sincere, the 
country, now blooming with culture, and advancing in true civiliza- 
tion, might-have been a ruined state, sacrificed to the conflicts of dis- 
appointed ambition, revenge, and the whole train of evils which a 
muluplicity of factions could create. That there should be found 
partizans of each of these factions in the then divided state of France, 
to complain of every arrangement formed by this astonishing indi- 
vidual, is to be expected, rather than wondered at ; and to these mo- 
tives alone, there is no reason to doubt, may be ascribed all the 
calumnies which have been vented against him. 

‘In his private life, Toussaint lost none of the excellence of that 
character which is conspicuous in his public actions. With much 
sensibility, he supported an even temper in domestic privacy ;' and in 
contra-distinction to the general custom of other great men, might be 
constdered equally an hero in the closet as the field. ‘So his wife, a 
sensible and affectionate woman, he behaved with the most endear- 
ing tenderness and consideration, and to his children imparted all the 
warmth of paternal affection; yet he had no overweening fondness 
to conceal their faults from his notice, even the smallest want of 
Proper attention to an inferior was censured with severity propor- 
Honate to the difference of their condition. If they obtained not 
khowledee from the transitory nature of human circumstances, so 
necessary to check thé pride of birth or situation, almost always 
manifest in children reared in afluence, it was not the fault of a fa- 
ther whose life was couspicuous fer humility of disposition, and a dif- 
hdence of his powers, proportionable to the elevation of his rank, or 
the accumulation of his honors, As his children grew to an age 
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capable of that education which his individual acquirements Instructed 
him as necessary to the sphere of life in which they were to move 
"Foussaint procured for them the best tutors he could obtain, and af 
terwards sent them to France under their care, for the advantages of 
higher instruction. — His leisure, which was not great, was vecupied 
in relieving those who suffered in any way undeservedly 3 nor did he 
as is often the casein the world, weigh guilt by incapacity or distine. 
tron. The weak of every description were his peculiar Cares the 
strong in intellect, the mighty in war, oy the amtable in domestic life, 
shared alike his estcem. 

‘In person, Toussaint was of a minly form, above the middle sta. 
ture, with a countenance beld and striking, yet fall of the most pre: 
possessing suavity - terrible to an enemy, but inviting to the objects 
of his friendship or his love. His manners and his deportment were 
elegant when occasion required, but easy and familiar iv common j— 
when an inferior addressed him, he bent with the most obliging as. 
siduity, and adapted himself precisely, wnhout sceming coudescen. 
ston, to their peculiar circumstances. [Te received in public a general 
and voluntary respect, which he was anxious to return, or rather to 
prevent, by the most pleasing civilitics. [its uniform «asa kind of 
blue jacket, with a large red cape failing cver the shoulders red 
culls, with eight rows of lace on the arms, and a pair of large gold 
epaulettes thrown back ; scarlet waistcoat and pantaloons, with half 
boots ; round hat, with a red feather, and a national cockade; these, 
wnh an extreme large sword, formed his equipment. He was an 
astonishing horseman, and travelled with incanceivable rapidity.’ 

In announcing the melancholy termination of his career, he 


is termed ‘the great, the good, the prous, and benevolent 


"Poussaint L’Quverture.—Miany attractive anecdotes are also 
inserted, corrchorative of this high eulogium. 

Having observed in the concluding chapter, that ‘the close 
of tie year 1804 was the end of that eventful revolution, 
which the Imperial dignity was the reward of the courage and 
experience of the chiet (Dessalines) who, profiting by the mis- 
forrune of his brave and good predecessor, had more success 
fully combated his enemics;’ the auther proceeds to consider 
the probable effects of this colonial revolunen. Le is of opt- 
nion that, if judicious and humone measures are parsed by 
proprictors in the islands of the West ladian Archipsiago, and 
particularly if they be careful to diffuse nioraiity among the 
Blacks, little danger is to be apprehended from this colony of 


manumitted slaves. According tohim, ‘rhe negroes, though 


sufficiently warlike and vindictive, when roused by revenge, 
contt quiet, and are ardenf in ail the relations of life when 


kindly treated by their superiors.’ Impressed with this fa- 


. » . : ’ } P } 
vourable idea of their character, he deems it probable that me 


people of Hayti will be disinclined to expevitions for conquests 
that they do not wish for the maritime power so absolutely ne- 
ar many difhe 
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cultits occur to prevent such a scheme. Mr. R., however, 
does not presume to decide on what may happen in the course 
of tine: but, reg zarding it as impossible to reduce the Negrces 
of St. Domingo to their former state of slavery, he cautions 
the ree ers in the other islands and the Governments of 
Europe to iat a wise policy, in order that the Jare Revolu- 
tion mm the most splendid colony of the Antilles may not prove 
injurions fo ‘heir interest and dominion. 

The style of this work 1s not every where ccrrect, and the 
author’s views are not always suflic iently dispassionate : but, as 
his details are interesting and impertanr, and as his prejudices 
incline to the stde of humanity, we are not disposed to cTi- 
tietze minute faults, nor riyrarously to restrain an amiable 
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Art. ss. Measures as well as Mens: or the Present and Future In- 
terests of Great Britains with a Plan for rendering us a martial 
ns ‘well. as a commercial People, and providing a military Force 
adequate to the iixigencies of the Empire, and the Security of the 
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Untied Ki ngcum. vo. pp. 218. 5s- sewed. Johnson, 1806. 


W *p hive the misfortune to be of too inert a nature to soar 


with the author of this pamphlet to those sublime 
heiphts, whence he discerns that state of the human race in 
which the dreams of the golden age, and the felicity of the 
millenium, will be realized. Yet, though to our dull under- 
standings the scenes here anticipated are chimerical, and the 
hopes indulged are extravagant, we do not deny that remarks 
ars made, and bints thrown out, which deserve the attention 
ofthe more temperate friends of mankind.—His name does not 
appear in the title-page, but we understand that these AZea- 
sures owe their origin to ‘Geonm Fd wards, Esq. ’ M.D. whose 
prohac pen has already given ‘birth to various similar pubiica- 
tons; (see Rev. N.S. Vol. iv. pp. 67. and 73.—Vol. XXXIV. 
p.213.—Vol. xl. 9. 106. &c.); and by whom another work 
10 three (8y0. vovumes now waits Our attention. 

Wr. wards thas briefly states the grounds on which the 
fair Five of society, from which he expects so much benefit, 
15 to bi €rected : 
luman welfare, howe ver, is fixed, and can be established alone 
Oo the twelve grain a foundations provided forit, that embrace respect- 
wely the several powers of universal good Mun! in this life; and 
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by comp! cting them, and deriving from them the means essential to 


thie constzamation of the destiny of man. These foundations are 
the 12 heads of the grand system of eeneral welfare, ve are: I, 
Government + 2, Pad! c Agen: ‘vi: 3,1 olitics : 4, Finance: 5, Agri- 
cukinre: 6, General | tudanee mahal wind sutellectual: 7, Gdrwigees: 

8, Mental 
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8, Mental Instruction: 9, Religion: 10, Medicine: 11, Practical 
Jurisprudence, or the Law: and 12, Public Philanthropy, or the ap- 
propriate means of advancing individual prosperity and happiness, 
For it is certain from induction, that man neither knows nor can com. 
prehend any good, or the means of effecting any good, that may not 
be referred to one or other of the twelve heads: and as either an 
omission or defect in the subordinate parts of one of these heads can. 
not occur without injurious consequences to the human race, so each 
head fully and perfectly constituted is necessary to complete the lot 
of mankind.’ 

While treating of the vices and defects of the false system of 
general welfare, Dr. E. calls our attention to the abuses which 
it has occasioned, and the course and progress of which he 
describes much at length: 

‘ One of these sources (he states) is that predatory disposition, which 
impels nations to seize the possessions, property and riches of one 
another, either by open war, or by fraudulent commerce; and may be 
referred to their ignorance, as well as to their avarice and ambition. 
I say to their ignorance, for, possessing capital, population, and 
science, or useful knowledge, it is much more the interest of each 
nation to complete, by means of these, it’s internal and colonial im- 
‘provements, than to prey upon others; and it is for it’s real advan. 
tage to permit other nations to become rich, in order to be valuable 
customers. The only true policy is, to allow the golden eggs to re. 
main and multiply in their respective matrices ; not by ripping these 
open, to desolate and impoverish the World.’ | 


This picture, we presume, is intended for modern France: 
but let us not prematurely indulge feelings of exultation, since 
our own portrait, which immediately follows it, is not more 
flattering : 

¢ Another source, (says the author) is a certain modification of 
the preceding. This is a policy, which leads nations to acquire 
riches from others by an exclusive monopoly of foreign commerce and 
aggrandizement, in order to carry on war; and which on the other 
hand, prosecuting war for the purpose of supporting these views, ex- 
pends far more riches, and destroys infinitely greater resources of in 
ternal prosperity, than they can possibly acquire by such a commer- 
cial phrensy. J'his species of political immorality is accompanied by 
a restless and giddy inquietude of mind, and violence of passionate 
deception, which lead us to sanction every favourite scheme, indulge all 
our prejudices, suppose the balance of power always in danger, aud 
make a plaything of war ; while we give the worst measures the appel- 
lation shew sources of wealth, the true objects of British enterprise, 
fair grounds of ministerial fame, the proper means for satisfying the 
calls of corruption, and innocent resources for supplying curiosity with 
news. Wars that ensue from this spectes of immorality being of longer 
duration, and at last becoming perpetual, arethe worst wars to mankind. 


Among other means for establishing the new and complete 


cera of human prosperity, here held up to view, are a military 
system 
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system extremely similar to that which has been recently 
adopted, and a real and cordial peace with France. | 

This tract seeks to draw attention to certain plans for melio- 
rating human affairs which are disclosed in the other works of 
)r. Edwards, and on which, in his present anonymous cha- 
racter, he here bestows high praises. He is of opinion that, in 
order to remedy our social ills, to remove out interior griev- 
ances, to stand well abroad, and to be a flourishing and happy 
people at home, we have only to give due consideration to the 
counsels to which he thus refers, and to unite all hearts and 
hands in order to reduce them to practice. Faith and works 
are required of the disciples of this new gospel. They must 
believe in the efficacy of the plan, and in the infallibility 
of its founder; they must hold it to be their first duty and 
their highest honour to co-operate in what is here called * the 
art of practical improvement,’ in order to introduce and esta- 
blish what is denominated ‘the system of general welfare,’ or 
‘the kingdom of God,’ or in other words that political and 
spiritual order of things which Dr. Edwards has a mission to 
unfold and recommend. 

Though the changes which the new faith contemplates are 
very considerable, they appear rather to affect the sentiments 
and pursuits of individuals, than political and social arrange- 
ments; the relations of men, it would seem, are to continue 
much the same, while the motives and views which actuate 
them are to undergo an entire revolution ;—monarchs are not 
to be stripped of their crowns,—the privileged orders are not 
to be divested of their rank,—the senate, the church, the pro- 
fessions, and the several classes of active life, are still to retain 
their appellations, though their exertions are to assume new 
directions. Of the functions assigned to the monarch we 
highly approve: but, if heaven does not impart the n@tessary 
wisdom to the individual on whom the crown devclves, we 
fear that the ‘system of general welfare’ will be endangered.— 
The Houses of Parliament are to discard, as pernicious and 
puerile, the flourishes and displays about which they are at 
present occupied, and to become schools in which ‘ the art of 
practical improvement’ is to be exclusively pursued. The 


church is to form men to that religious and moral purity, 


which is essential to the prevalence and continuance of ¢ the 
system of general welfare.’ ‘The profession of the law is 
to assist in devising the best legislative regulations, and in 
advancing the real ends of justice. Commerce is to rise above 
jealousies, and to derive its interests from the abundance which 
is to be consequent on universal prosperity. Medicine is to 
inform itself still farther in regard to the nature and causes of 

diseases, 
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diseases, in order to soften and diminish the phesteal ils which 
beset humanity. , 

In the new system, general plilanthrepy is not pursued to 
the disregard of patriotism, but they are represented as pers 
fectly consistent; the apostle of this new osder of things 
however, confines the most voluminous of his works to the 
care of Great Britain alone. ‘Lhe substance of his advice tg 
his countrymen, as here disclosed, is to have faith in his plan 
of general welfare ; to trust alone to this, and not to ministers, 
nor to any man or set of men: since, according to- him, the 
severai successions of ministers which we have witnessed, by 
pursuing the maxims of former times, by following precedents, 
by moving in the routine of office, by engaging in wars, and 
by imposing intolerable burthens, have brought on the de- 
clension of liberty and a vast accumulation of misery. We 
are told that we are in the sure road to destruction, and ads 
vancing inthe course with accelerated velocity : bat, if we are 
bent on the salvation of the empire, we must have recourse to 
men who, by § the art of practical improvement,’ will intro. 
duce the new and perfect dispensation developed and pro- 
claimed by Dr. Edwards. 

Bulky as this pamphlet is, it only announces and panegyrizes 
the labours of the apostle of the new gospel. Within the 
game compass, the marrow of the system might have becn 
given ; and it certainly would have been more gratifying than 
lamentations over ills which all admit, and invectives against 
abus:s which none can deny, accompanied by endless repeti- 
tions of assurances that, in certain works, efficacious remedies 
are potuted cut, and extravagant praises of those remedies. In 
this way, the greater part of the tract is occupicd. ‘The writer 
appuars as if he were afraid to make too free with the wonder: 
ful treatises to which he refers us, and to disclose too much of 
the systems which they teach.—in the visions of reiormers, 
hewever, and the schemes of projectors, the wise and the Ju- 
dicious often discover ideas by which they may profit; and 
we are of opinion that, on this ground, the lucubrations before 
us may not disadvantegeously occupy a few hours of the iel- 


sure of sober men. A} 
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is possessed of various and important information. Of the 
present pamphlet, however, the first part is not, we think, 
gomposed in his happiest manner; it has not his usual anima- 
jon, it dwells too much on suppositions which are revolting, 
and it displays a sang fred in treating of them for which we 
are at a loss to account. We would not be understood to 
dispute the important nature of the considerations which, even 
‘a this division of his tract, he submits to the government and 
people of this country : they doubtless well merit their atten- 
tion: but we object to the mode in which they are coaveyed. 
These pages exhibit the picture of Great Britain as a province 
of France. If it were allowable to sketch such a painting, only 
the outlines and leading features ought to have been given, 
and all that was minute and particular should have been ex- 
cluded. Let us collect together all the horrors which have 
attended the subjugation of countries in past times; and we 
may rest assured that they will be realized, if ever Great Bri- 
tin be subducd by its present relentless and implacable enemy. 
The gigantic evil shonld have been alone held up to view: the 
minor mischiefs serve to weeken and not to heighten the elect. — 
While, however, we thus state cur own feelings, on perusing 
this part of the euthor’s labours, let it not be thought that we 
are wanting in respect to the patrioric views and upright ime 
tentions, which so honcurably distinguish the performances of 
this gentleman, 

Friends to peace, we own that we lend an unwilling ear to 
those who press cn us the unwelcome proposition, that it is in 
present circurastances more te be deprecated than desired. Yet, 
when we find a writer of the grave and serious turn, and of 
the respectable character, which belong to this author, incul- 
cating so afflicting a sentiment, we cannot decline to give it 
our most anxicus attention; and if we have not in this in- 
stance been convinced, we have been so far impressed as to 
deem it a duty to lay before onr readers a few of the leading 
Passrees which relate to this subject. In entering on this 
topic, he exprest<s himself in the following modest and be- 
coming terins: 


_ To ceasitre a great poritical measure of the present able and en. 
AQhtened cabinet, is perhaps presumptuous in a private indivi- 
Maly and is a work which I perform with regret. | am con- 
sciaus that the awful considerations which may weigh in the choice 
netween a pacifié or warlike system, cannot be perfectly known to 
we pudlic at large 5 and the distinguished talents now united in the 
Mastry, certainly challenge the strongest general confidence in the 
wisdom of our counsels. Yet 1 dare not suppress at this awful con- 
juncture, a very sincere, though perhaps erroneous opipion, that a 

peace 
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peace with France, if accomplished by the late negociations, woul 
have been fatal to the security of the Country.’— 

_ © The true objections to the measure then, as well as at the present 
more au ful erisis, apply to the unavoidable nature and effects of any 
treaty that could be proposed ; not to its particular terms ; yet we 
heard of 6a good peace,’”’ and * an bonourable peace,” as proper to 
be treated for with Trance. For my part, if the possibility of a safe 
Peace can be shewn, I will heartily admit, be its articles what they 
may, that it is good for my country in these evil times; and not dis- 
honourable to her, but glortous to those wbo may make it. But while 
no such peace is to be hoped for, I would not treat ; because I would 
not lead the people of England into the dangerous error of suppos- 
ing, that peace with France, in her present attitude, is compatible 
with their safety ; nor would I lead the people of Europe, and 
America, to believe that England is of that opinion.’ 


The writer thinks that Bonaparte will again offer us the 
uti possidetis, but with this he is not contented ; and nothing 
short of the status quo ante bellum for ourselves and our allies 
will satisfy him. 


¢ But this, (says he) it may be exclaimed, it would’be preposterous to 
expect at present from France. Tadmit it; and therefore it would be pre- 
posterous to expect at present a peace safe for Great Britain. Theim- 
possibility consists im this, that France will not relinquish her new pos- 
sessions on the continent ; and that therefore Great Britain cannot 
safely relinquish her undivided possession of the sea. We cannot do 
go, not only because we should, by opening the sea to our enemy, 
enable him soon to become a formidable maritime power, but because 
his usurped Empire on shore would become far more terrible and ir- 
resistible than it is, were its commercial communications restored. 
We dare not give him back his navigation, and let him keep all his 
new territory too. 

‘ {hese principles, in any day but the present, would have needed 
no demonstration. If we can safely make peace with France in her 
present most alarming attitude, we have been fighting since 1792, 
and even in all our wars since the treaty of Ryswick, not only with- 
out necessity, but upon the most irrational and extravagant views that 
ever governed the policy of a nation,’ 

Granting the premises, this reasoning is forcible ; but the ine- 
ligibility of a peace on any other terms than those of the status 
guo ante bellum must first be proved ; and who can point out a 
period at which such extreme terms are likely to be obtained ? 
The consequence, then, must be permanent war. 

In the following passage, the author suggests an idea which, 
it ig exceedingly to be regretted, was not sufficiently consider- 
ed before it was too late: 


‘ There was a time perhaps, when it might have been more pru- 
dent to open the seato France, leaving her in a state of great con- 


tinental aggrandizement, than to risque her pushing her canoe 
st! 
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gill further, if that could have been prevented by any pacific con- 
ventions that we had power to make, for ourselves and our allies ; but 
if there was ever a proper season for such policy, it plainly exists 
no longer; and this, not only because our enemy has shewn that no 
confidence can be placed in any treaty which opposes his thirst of 
universal empire ; but because it may now fairly be doubted, whe- 
ther any further increase of his dominions would really add to his 


power.’ 
The writer next expresses a sentiment that has been before 
advanced, but on which we cannot too frequently reflect : 


¢ For my own part, however singular the opinion may seem, I 
should have less apprehension of danger from the arms of Napoleon, 
if the remaining territories of Prussia, and Austria, and even the im- 
mense domains of Russia, and Turkey, were added to his conquests, 
than I feel at the present moment. At sea, the acquisition of every 
bottom still friendly to this country, would not now enable him to 
cope with us; and on shore, he has power eneugh already for our 
destruction, when it can be brought into action against us. The 
momentum of the vast machine, on its present scale, 1s more than we 
can hope finally to resist : but every enlargement of its dimensions, 
and multiplication of its intricate movements, increases its tendencies 
to interior derangement ; and therefore, without adding to our im; 
mediate peril, improves our chance of escape. Buonaparte has 
hitherto been so astonishingly prudent, or fortunate, that we naturally 
begin to doubt whether there be any thing too difficult for him to ac- 
complish ; but his power is already composed of so many discordant 
elements, that their cohesion is truly wonderful: and as he proceeds, 
he is gaming at double or quits. Lven the large armies, which he 
has to station in so many conquered countries will soon be very difft- 
cult to govern: they, or their generals, will probably recollect, 
that the Roman legions bestowed the purple, as well as kept the 
provinces in subjection; and revolutions in this extraordinary age 
move with a celerity of which history has no example.’ 


It is the opinion of this author that, if peace be made, hos- 
tility will still be continued by the enemy against our com- 
merce : 


‘It is impossible, (he observes,) when we consider Napoleon’s maxims 
of commercial policy, to doubt that he will avail himself, as soon as the 
ea is open, of all his enormous power and influence, to exclude us by 
means of treaties, and of municipal laws, not only from France, but 
from every other country in Europe, to the Government of which he 
can dictate. With a sincerity unusual to him, he has already pretty 
plainly intimated that such will be his pacific system, by protesting, 
in imine, when he began to negociate, against every stipulation in fa- 
vour of our commerce. We would have no commercial treaties with 
us whatever. | 

‘And here I must own myself quite at a loss to comprehend the 
news of those, who regard the interests of our commerce and manu- 
facturesy as considerations on the side of peace. That such is not the 

Rey. Marcu, 18O7. X. Opies 
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Opinion of our merchants in general, is well knowns; and yet tliey 
judge perhaps only from the necessary effects of a free peace com. 
petition against them, under the present great disadvantages of the 
country without taking into the account the unfair preferences and 
exclusions, to be systematically opposed to them in foreign countries, 

¢ Who that attentively considers the spirit of Napoleon’s late de. 
cree against our commerce, can be insensible to the danger of his 
acting on the same principle in time of peace? He might then per- 
haps find means to carry into effect, what he now impotently threat. 
ens. The negessities of his subjects, and of the subjects of his allies 
and dependents, will secure to us their custom during war, in spite of 
his prohibitions ; for it cannot be supposed that our Government will 
omit to empley the obvious means of counteracting them. I hope 
rather that we shall embrace the fair opportuuity which it affords of 
asserting more firmly our maritime rights, and thereby giving new 
vigour to British commerce. But when we shall have no longer the 
power of opposing to regulations on shore, the pressure of our hos. 
tilities by sea; when the ships of France, Spain, Holland, Genoa, 
and Venice, and all the other maritime Countries now hostile to us, 
shall be able to navigate without interruption, on every voyage, and 
with every specics of merchandize ; the same interdict on our trade, 
in the inoffensive form of municipal laws, may produce the desired 
effect, and gradually exclude us from almost all the ports of Europe. 


‘Commerce, it is true, will force its way in spite of prohibitions,. 


where the demand and the profits sufficiently excite the enterprise of 
the merchant ; but it 1s difficult to believe that the manufactures 
and trade of this country, under the extreme pressure of our public 
burthens, will long retain inherent energy enough ia the comparative 


cheapress and skill with which they.are conducted, to supplant other 


maritime nations, in their own, or neighbouring markets ; and if by 
a hostile system which we cannot retaliate, they shall be further en- 
cumbered with all the disadvantages and risques of a contraband car- 
riage, while our rivals can trade safely, and with every encourage- 
ment that commeretal laws can afford, I see not how we can hope 
long to maintain the unequal contest. In this view the comparison 
between peace and war is plain and simple. Napoleon is fully resolv- 
ed tc deprive us of the commerce of the continent; but in war he 
has the inclination without the power; 1a peace he will hive both. 
He holds the continental gates of the market ; but in war we com- 
mand all the roads that lead to it, and can therefore starve him into 
the admission of our trade :—in pezce, the roads will be free to him, 
and he will still command the gates.’ 


We allow some force to an observation made by this author, 
which is founded on the ruling passion of Bonaparte ; § his 
personal feelings,’ he states, © still more than his interest or 
his policy render his adherence to a pacific system utterly 
hopeless. Neither the example of the administration which 
treated at Amiens, nor that of the present cabinet and Mr. Fox, 
would afford any sanction for a new experiment on the good 


faith and mederation of Frange, after the bagtle of aie 
7 an 
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snd the total ruin of Prussia.” He moreover regards it ‘as very 
doubtful whether a steady prosecution of the war be not the 
most economical, as well as the safest course, we can at pre- 
sent pursue. —He admits, however, that permanent war 1s a 
dreadful idea; but let ic be contrasted, as to meet fairly the 
resent arguments for war it ought, with permanent servitude 
to France, and perhaps its horrors will vanish.’ 

This tract contains abundance of matter which claims the 
most serious attention :—but to the remainder of it we can 
make only a brief reference.—The writer considers our regular 
army as formed on much too small a scale; and he regards our 
volunteer force as requiring to be very differently modelled. 
We believe that similar sentiments are very prevalent; and we 
sincerely trust that the author may be successful in rousing 
public attention, and in directing it to these vital concerns.— 
He displays in striking colours the vices which degrade the 
character of the French chief; and he strenuously combats his 
title to the epithet of great, which his enslaved subjects have 
conferred on him. Altogether, we consider this performance 
as not unworthy of its author, and as one for which evcry 


lover of his country will feel indebted to him. Jo 


a 





Art. XII. Orme’s Graphic History of the Life, Exploits, and Death 
of Horatio Nelson, Viscount and Baron Nelson of the Nile, &e. &c. 
&c.; containing 15 Engravings ; and intended as an Accompani- 
ment to the threc celebrated Whole-sheet Plates of his Lordship’s 
splendid Victories, viz. the Battles of St. Vincent’s, the Nile, and 
Trafalgar, which ave explained by References and Keys. The. 
Memoirs by Francis William Blagdon, Esq. Folio. i. 2s. 
Boards. Orme, Longman and Co. &c. 


T# brilliancy of Lord Nelson’s professional career, through 

a series of unprecedented national services, and the splen- 
dour which illumined the close of a life so gloriously eventful, 
claim adequate commemoration from the poet, the historian, 
and the artist. Ordinary productions, however, are as inefh- 
cacious as they should be inadmissible : though the venerated 
name of Nelson may give temporary currency to every species 
of insufficient performance, whether of the pen, the lyre, or 
the pencil.—On the importance of engraving, that mest useful 
handmaid to the arts, it is needless for us to comment at large; 
and we shall merely observe that its relative utility to works 
of design is as that of the press to the efforts of the muse and 
the labours of science. This invaluable acquirement, we have 
reason to belicve, was unknown in Greece and in Italy until 


the 15th century; otherwise, we should probably have been in 
A 2 possession 
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possession of the historic compositions of Apelles, Zeuxis, Pha- 
rasius, and other painters of the interesting ages of antiquity » 
and in architecture we should have been presented with the 
drawings of Vitruvius, which would have satisfactorily eluci- 
dated many ambiguities that now cloud his valuable writings, — 
The discovery of the graphic art seems, as was the case with 
that of printing, to have been accidental: the first plates used: 
weie wood and pewter, on which some German painters, with 
Albert Durer and others, enyraved their own designs; and 
they were followed in example by many of the most celebrated 
of the Italian Schools. 

To Mr. Orme’s Graphic History of Lord Nelson, perhaps 
we cannot offer more than negative applause: but positive ap. 
probation must be bestowed on it in one respect, if we be 
truly informed that the proprietor has departed from a prac- 
tice of late date, of striking from the plate numerous impres- 
sions under the delusive title of proof prints: a practice which 


involves a contradiction in terms, is contrary to every former 


proceeding, disgusting to our senses, and degrading to the 
dignity of an art emphatically termed liberal. 

{t is here stated that ‘on the 4th of July 1806, a committee 
of nobility, surveyors, &c. viewed the cathedral of St. Paul, and 
determined that the most appropriate spot for the intended 
monument to Lord Nelson’s memory was in the centre, beneath 
the dome, where it is to be erected without delay.” With all 
due respect to the enlightened part of the aristccracy, who have 
been poetically calledthe “Corinthian pillarsof polished Society,” 
we cannot help thinking that the circumstance of these nobles 
mingling with surveyors, ON SO Important a consultation, bodes no 
good. Of whatdescription of artists were the persons here called 
surveyors 2? To answer the question, we shall in vain consult the 
pages of Vitruvius, Vasari, &c. Yet, whoeverthey might be, we 
are bound to applaud their determination : for the propriety of 
which we have the authority of Sir Christopher Wren, whose 
comprehensive power of discernment cannot be doubted, 
grounded as he was known to be in every branch of science, 
and pre-eminently versed in the law of optics. He was well 
aware that such an object was materially necessary for the 
classic embellishment of his noble edifice, and could only be at- 
tained by the aid of a mass of happily chosen sculpture ;—and 
who could blame him for wishing that it might be made his 
own monument,—he who ‘ bade temples rise, the beauteous 
works of peace ?” 

Since this publication was printed, however, we have heard, 


with no common degree of concern, that the resolution of 


‘ie Commitee has been rescinded ; and we have also the 
mortification 
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mortification of stating that the designs which we have seen, 
and which have been prepared for the consideration of the 
Committee, are in our opinicn totally unworthy of adoption: 
the best being essentially defective in all thet relates to those 
high considerations, which can alone procure fame for the la- 
hours of the sculptor. In the event of any one of those models 
being adopted, or any other that is equally insipid, or equally 
bombastic, farewell to our fond expectation of a splendid and 
Attic display of meritorious and successful exertions! ‘The 
more such a monument to Lord Nelson’s memory may be 
concealed, the better, since its obscurity will prevent the fu- 
ture expence and trouble of its removal; a vexatious expence, 
and a degrading trouble, which, it is whispered, wil] be caused 
by the last two nameless national monuments that have been 
erected within St. Paul’s Cathedral. If a third monument 
should submit to the same fate, it will be the more suitable to 
its demerits, and will afford relief to the now suffering eye! 
We return to Mr. Orme’s ¢ Graphic history.’ Plate:1. pre- 
sents a commendable representation of a black chalk drawing, 
made from a marble bust of Lord Nelsons on which the elegant 
pen of the late Lord Orford might have equally bestowed the 
compliment applied by him to the Aag/e of the same fair artist, 


6 Non me Praniteles fecit, at Anna Damer.” 


The second plate is intended to represent young Nelson’s 
attack and discomfiture of a Polar Bear ; a remarkable instance 
of that fearlessness which ever marked his character.— | he 
four following plates, which are scarcely more than large 
vignettes, are found in pages ig. 25*. 26. 91. and repre. 
sent the four memorable sea-fizhts of this energetic Com- 
minder. We will allow that these are neatly executed, but 
they produce a sensation rather pleasing than impressively 
striking, from a want of all that boldness and sublimity of 
elect which should seize the eye and harrow up the soul of 
the contemplator. 

We are next presented witha sketch of the memorable 
council helt on board the Victory, previously to the action off 
Trafalgar. “Che sublimity of this subject, considered ander 
alits varied and important relations,~-a subject so conspicu- 
ously epicy—demands from the powers of the painter a supe- 
nority uf cenius, and of highly cultivated talents: but tor. 
hess we here look in vain. Perhaps few painters adequate 
(0 it have been produced in England. ‘Lhe compositions 
et reeminentincmne 
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The representation of the action off St. Vincent’s Is strangely 
Nircle 


Ged with the details of the battle of Copenhagen. 
X 2 required 
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required by historic art admit none of that mediocrity of con. 
ception, which is too often concealed under the specious garb 
of false colours. 

The decisive battle of Trafalgar was not less Propitious to 
the glory, nor perhaps to the safety of Britain, than the fiyht 
at Salamis to the renown and the repose of Attica. When 
that action had proved fatal to the Persian invaders, whose 
superior fleets were vanquished by the intrepidity and va- 
Jour of the Greeks *, Minerva and the Muses, followed 
by Science and the Sister Arts, reascended the Acropolis; 
the statues of the deliverers of Greece arose in majestic 
solid brass; Pentelic marbles leaped into form under the 
influence of the creative chisel; and stately Athens eclipsed 
even her former glory. If we have imitated, nay surpassed, 
that memorable common-wealth in arms, why are we 
found unnecessarily trifling with those arts in which it ex. 
celled ; and which are so important to the dignity of civi- 
hization, and to those attributes which become a nation de- 
cidedly distinguished in all other branches of human culture? 

We proceed to the next plate, representing Lord Nelson's 
funeral procession by water from Greenwich Hospital to White- 
Hall, Jan. 8, 18063’ an imitation of a tinted drawing by Mr. 
Turner. It will not be essentially necessary for us to point out 
to the acute observer, that the mode in whfch this solemn 
subject is treated is very injudicious; that it portrays rather 
the tawdry festivity of a Lord Mayor’s show, or the hoity-toity 
indecorous assemblage of laughing spectators at the contention 
for Doggett’s coat and badge; and that, in fact, in point of 
conception, it wants every merit which the history was capable 
of conveying, to suitably impress the mind of the sympathizing 
spectator. 

Plate 8th. ¢ Funeral Procession of Lord Viscount Nelson.’ 
Fitness maeencty constitute the primary associations of every 
well defined*composition, through each work of creative art: 
but these words are usually misunderstood, or are disregarded 
jn painting, (we allude to colours;) the vulgar idea goes no 
farther than the appearance of a gaudy jumble of crudities, met 
in yellows, reds, blues, &c. neglecting the harmonious effect 
observable in the prism, the use of which experimental proof 
it is the skilful painter’s province to exhibit, in every manner 
that may be most suitable to the subject on his canvas.—la 
this representation, the funeral car makes the central and most 
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* It is singular that these two celebrated battles should have 
occurred in the same month, and on the same day but one of that 
nonth, at the discance of 2285 years! 
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conspicuous object. While we cannot praise the whole of its 
form, which is indeed a despicable production, we must 
give due merit to the fitness of the ornaments introduced tn the 
decorative parts of the canopy, which are skilfully conceived, 
and well adapted to the occasion. ‘Chey are taken from the 
tons of Cenotaphs that enshrined the bodies of the dead at 
Pugan Rome ; of which examples many fragmented parts still 
remain ;—-and these ornaments were specifically applied to 
those patticular purposes, never mistakenly intreduced for ore 
naments Called grotesque, or the fantastic. The propriety of 
their usage among the antients is decidedly illustrated by the 
fitness of the emblems, and the happy variety in their forms. 
Their angular, and sometimes elliptic external contours denote 
the instability of our lives, with the incidental changes in all 
mundane affairs; and these cenotaphics on the fascias are 

nerally sunken into a panel, containing a flower, most come 
monly the honey-suckle, as emblematical of transitory vanity. 
When, however, we view such ornaments placed indiscri- 
minately on the fagades of a Bank, or in any other inap- 
plicable situation, they no longer please; while they evince 
the distortion of all judgment in the composer, who, lost to 
every sense of fitness, looks for variety only in the delirium of 
distempered dream. 


66 Non qui Sidonio contendere callidus ostro 
Nescit Aquinatem potantia vellera fucum, 
Certius accipiet daninum, propiusve medullis, 
Quitm qui non poterit vero distinguere falsum.” Hor, 


The last plate delineates the ‘Ceremony of Interment.’ This 
representation of the splendid and mournful finale, considered 
as a performance of art, has little merit: but it possesses in- 
terest, as commemorating the last honours bestowed by a 
grateful country on the remains of one cf her most illustrious 
heroes. é 
lor the advancement of the arts above the usual productions, . 
in which only mediocrity seems to have been attained, we must 
look to the establishment of a Nationa! Museum, on 2 liberal 
and extensive scale: into which it is essential that not only stu- 
dents and professors, but the pubiic at large, sould enter without 
“lett, hindrance, or molestation,” and without any expence ; 
not for the student to make servile copies,——-which pernicious 
practice is an aouse of time, and produces those iusuficient 
professors called mannerists,— but to contemplate the best 
exemplars ; to compare and to trace the mind and principles of 
those who raised the standard of excellence ; and to embody 
the whole of the impostant instruction thus gained in an ori- 
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ginal performance. Through the want of this essential aig tur 
and stimulus, the public loses the opportunity of forming ma 
correct judgments, the artist wanders in darkness, though Th 
little is expected yet less is produced, dulness and mediocrity ni 
supersede the higher attainments, the shadow is embraced for of 
the substance, and all is deemed right that gives currency to - 
commercial advantages. 7 
We say nothing of the outline plates at the end of this voe en 
lume, which are merely keys to paintings and engravings that fort 
we have not seen; and of the biographical part, it may suffice mm 
to observe that it is a neat and concise compilation, sufficient casi 
for the purpose of illustration which it was here designed to the 
fulfil. con 
Pace. 

: — ficat 
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Art. XIII. An Enquiry into the Principles of Civil and Milttary Subs pro} 
ordination. By John Macdiarmid, Esq. S8vo. tos. 6d. Boards, sue 
C. and R. Baldwin. 1806. is re 

T is the purport of this work to submit our administrative rs 
systems to the test of original principles ; and to compare ‘at 
them with those laws by which the human mind is governed, ‘ 
and human actions are determined. If this be here done less atiot 
profoundly than it might have been effected in the present ad- who 
vanced state of our knowlege in this department, we doubt much lows 
whether the work suffers materially from this circumstance on pure 
the score of practical utility. The inquiry is pursued in prob 
four parts; the first treating of natural subordination, or that il 
subordination which prevails among mankind in their more re 
tude state, previously to the introduction of positive institu- di 
tions: in the second are considered the effects of this species way 
of subordination : in the third, a view is taken of the subordi- prof 
nation which is created by positive institutions; and in the ceedi 
fourth, a detached branch of this artifictal subordination, labor 
namely the military, is investigated. As this latter division re- bone 
fers toa subject which derives peculiar interest from the cir- nad 
cumstances of the moment, we shall borrow from it a few wore | 
extracts, which we shall submit to our readers as specimens of A 
the author’s sentiments and manner. gal 
One great defect in our military system, it is here con- Eure 
tended, respects the appointment of officers of our army : . 
‘ This election (Mr. M. observes) is nominally vested in the 9 


iting, but virtually in the Commander in Chief, who must be sup- 

posed to be well conversant with military affairs. But unfortunately 27 

other clvcumstances render this provision of no avail. Although the 

Commander in Chief may be very well qualified to appreciate the 

qualifications of candidates for commissions, yet he cannot possibly of a 
turn 
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tun his discriminating talents to any good account, if he can com- 
maad no leisure to examine into the qualifications of the candidates. 
The British Commander in Chief, however, is necessarily immersed 
‘, amass of business which has no connection with the election of 
oficers: but had he no other duty but this to perform, the talents 
and activity of no one man upon earth are capable of executing it to 
that perfection which the good of the public service requires. No 
one individual could possibly undertake to examine into the qualifica- 
ions of the number of officers, which the present state of the British 
force requires to be continually appointed. 

‘But the Commander in Chief is subjected to none of these un- 
easinesses. Neither law nor usage calls upon him to examine into 
the qualifications of those on whom he bestows commissions ; and 
consequently no such examination ever takes place. ; ar 

‘ Although the laws direct no enquiry to be made into the quali- 
fcations of the candidates, were it the practice te cast lots among 
them, the public might sometimes have an equal chance of haying 
properly qualified officers appointed. But by means of the tests 
usually employed to guide the choice of the electors, even this chance 
jsremoved ; and while there are many public offices which men mur- 
mur to see filled by ill qualified persons, no one expects a military 
oficer, on first receiving his commission, to be competent to the 
duties of his station. 

‘The Commander in Chief, as any other man would do in his situ- 
ation, gives away the commissions to those, or the friends of those 
who have formed some claim on his favour. At other times he al- 
lows the commissions to be sold to such as are desirous and able to 
purchasethem. That the possession of money or interest affords uo 
probability that the owner also possesses either one description of 
skill and dexerity or another, we have already séen: but from the 
consequences of this mode of election there are many chances against 
the military officers thus chosen being properly qualified. ‘T'hose 
who have neither interest nor money, aud who have to make their 
way in the world by their own exertions, qualify themselves for other 
professions in which their talents may give them some chance ef suc- 
ceeding : while those who have interest or money save themselves the 


lbour of acquiring qualifications, which they know to be altogether. 


unnecessary to their success. A selection of properly qualified per- 
fons cannot therefore be made from among the candidates who pre- 
sent themselves.’ 

Among other marvellous statements made respecting the 
extraordinary person who at this time controuls the destinies of 
Europe, we have heard it said that not a subaltern is employ- 
ed in his immense armed force, with whose abilities and 
character he is not accurately acquainted. —On the qualificas 
lons of privates, the author thus remarks : 

“The peculiar skill and dexterity requisite in the privates of an 
amy 1s in some respects different from that of the superior officers, 
and perhaps of less difficult acquisition. Some prejudices, however, 
avery pernicious tendency, have caused the degree of skill and 

| ) dexterity 
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dexterity which is requisite tn the private to be accounted much lecg 
than in reality it ought. The private must, in truth, know ever 

art of military duty which the officer does, and must not only know 
it but be able to carry it isto execution, otherwise the knowledge 
of the officer is in vain. Uuiless the private is as perfectly skilled ig 
any evolution as the officer who commands it to be done, and js be- 
sides able to carry this skill into practice, the evolution cannot be 
skilfully performed whatever may be the abilities of the officer. The 
same holds good of every duty which the private may be called up. 
on to execute. ‘The private has also occasion for coolness, intrepi- 
dity, presence of mind, and sagacity to enable him to execute the 
commands of his officer with precision and effect. It is in vain that 
the officer is intelligent, active, and brave, if the private be stupid, 
tardy, and cowardly. 

‘ But there are other circumstances which render it peculiarly ex. 
pedient that the privates should be assimilated as much as possible in 
professional skilland dexterity to the officers. The business of warfare 
Is, in many respects, widely different from any other business. In 
any private business, such for instance as particular manufactorigs, 
where a number of men must co-operate, and where consequently 
some must be appointed to direct, the co-operation its seldom in dan- 
ger of being disorganised by the death of any of the directors. A 
director is seldom carried off so suddenly as that there is not sufficient 
iime to fill up his place before the business receives any material de. 
triment. In such cases it is net necessary that those who are directed 
should be acquainted with the business of direction. But in war. 
fare, circumstances are extremely different. In the field of battle, 
when the exertions of the officer are peculiarly necessary, he is every 
moment in danger of being killed; and if, on such an event, the 
privates are incapable of directing themselves, all who were under the 
command of the slain officer must be thrown into utter confusion, 
and scattered before the enemy as sheep without a shepherd are be- 
fore the wolf. The childish helplessness, to which privates are habitu- 
ated by the usual course of military discipline, is the great cause of 
those terrible headlong routs, in which so many more men perish 
than while the action is most warmly maintained.’ 


Mr. Macdiarmid next exposes, in very forcible terms, the 
old methods of recruiting. Some of the absurd and mischiev- 
ous practices here censured have been corrected, while others 
still continue to disggace our internal policy. With regard to. 
Military Instruction, it is here very justly and truly stated that 

¢ Unfortunately the laws aud usages of Great Britain are not less 
defective in regard to the instruction than the election of our land 
forces. The officers, on whose instruction the efficacy of military 
subordination requires particular care to be bestowed, are left to pick 
up a little professional knowledge in the best way they can. The 
adjutant is, indeed, commissioned to teach them how to carry thetr 
swords, when-to step out, how to station and deport themselves In 
the wheelings, with some other things of the same sort which are 


hecessary to prevent them from exciting the risibility of the bye: 
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standers. Yet so negligently is their instruction in even these trifles 
managed, that after twelvemonths spent in the army, an officer is 
often no great proficient iu them. As to the mechanism and use of 
the various manceavres, with the other mechanical parts of military 
discipline, it is accounted praise-worthy if an officer has acquired a 
considerable proficiency in them after several years spent in the army. 

«With regard to the higher parts of military duty, those on which 
the warlike success of nations more particularly depends, there 19 ab- 
golutely not even an attempt at instruction. Are there any steps 
taken to render our officers conversant with the means of practising 
or counteracting the stratagems of war, or even with the topography 
of the countries in which they may be employed ; Yet if the officers 
are ignorant of these circumstances, how is it possible that an army 
can act with proper effect against the enemy ? 

‘From this unaccountable negligence in the professional instruc- 
tion of British officers, it is not until after a long course of personal 
observation, usually termed experience, that an officer at length ac- 
quires a considerable share of that professional skill and dexterity, 
which he ought to have possessed wher he received bis commission. 
So very scanty, and at the same time so very incorrect, 18 the in- 
formation which he picks up in this manner, that unless he has been 
in several battles, he is not supposed to have any idea of the business 
of actnal warfare 3 and even general officers, who have made an ex- 
cellent figure in the business of the parade, are proverbially inefficient 
when sent to encounter the enemy. Nothing can be a more cut- 
ting satire on the course of military instruction, than that an officer 
should still be ignorant of the most essential duties of bis station, 
after having been actually placed in 1t for the better part of a life 
time. This may excite the ridicule of eur enemies ; but it ought to 
excite in us the sincerest afdiciton, and the most gloomy apprehen- 
sion, since the State must always caleulate upon losing many battles, 
until these great children are beat into some knowledge of their duty. 

‘Were our enemies equally careless of the instruction of their 
officers, this might afford us at least some negative consolation. But, 
although in general far behind us in civil policy, yet in military 
affairs, to which they have eagerly applied their attention, they have 
for the most part greatly surpassed us in improvements. The instruc - 
tion of their officers is an object on which the French bestow the most 
unremitting attention. Besides assiduously attending to.the business 
of the public parade, the officers have a private drill of their own, in 
which they not only perfect themselves in the mechanical part of 
their duties, but also discuss the various stratagems and chances of 
war. ‘l’o render them masters of the topography of the countrics 
in which they may be employed, a circumstance so essentially neces- 
sary to success, no pains are spared. ‘Topographical maps, with 
focal surveys and descriptions of all the French frontiers and the ad. 
jacent countries, are provided ; and the Depét de la Guerre at Paris 
furnishes a ready supply of every species of military information. 
By such arts do our encmies overthrow antient empires, while the 
bravest nation in the universe is made to tremble on its own shores 
from the miserable incHiciency of its army.’ z 
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On this interesting topic, Mr. M. adds his opinion that little 
or no improvement can be expected from the plans pursued in 
our recent Military Schools. 

Chusing to be rigidly systematic, and treating of his sub- 
ject on general grounds, the author uses the term election where 
only that of appointment is applicable, according to our in- 
stitutions. 

In prosecuting these inquiries, the penetration, the patient 
investigation, and the powers of analysis, which Mr. Macdiar- 
mid displays, appear to considerable advantage ; and we are of 
opinion that his labours deserve the notice of those who are in 
situations of authority and influence, since they may derive 
from them useful hints and practical suggestions.—If he ap. 
pears to be a stranger to some celebrated systems, re- 
specting the branch of knowlege by the application of which 
he proposes to reform our institutions, he seems to be by no 
means ignorant of the conclusions which these theories meant 
to establish, nor of the facts on which they have been founded; 
and if he has not shewn himself an adept in metaphysics, 
his pages throughout are characterized by a liberal spirit, by 
manly sentiments, and by an ardent and enlightened patriotism. 
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Arr. XIV. The Anatomy of the Human Ear, illustrated by a Series 
of Engravings of the natural Size ; with a Treatise on the Diseases 
of that Organ, the Causes of Deafness, and their proper Treat- 
ment. By J.C. Saunders, Surgeon of the London Dispensatory 
for Diseases of the Eye and the Ear. Folio. 11. 5s. Boards. 
R. Phillips. 1806. 


TH organ of hearing has not obtained, either from the 
anatomist or the pathologist, that attention which the in- 
tricacy of its structure and the importance of its functions de- 
serve. Although the several parts of which it is composed 
have been occasionally described with considerable minuteness, 
yet the descriptions are generally obscure, or the works which 
contain them are difficult of access; so that the young practi- 
tioner, who wishes for information on the subject, finds his 
progress impeded by almost insurmountable difficulties. ‘These 
obstacles the volume befure us must, in a material degree, tend 
to remove. | | 
Mr. Saunders’s work is arranged in four chapters; in the 
first three of which, the anatomy of the ear is described, and 
in the last we have some remarks on its diseases. He divides 
the complicated mechanism of which the ear consists, into 
three parts; the external, by which the air is received and 
conveyed to the seat of sensation ; the internal, which forms 
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ihe immediate seat of sensation ; and the middle, which con- 
jects the two former together, and carries the impulse of the air 
from the one to the other.—Of the first three chapters, which 
consist merely of anatomical description, we shall not attempt 
any analysis. The account of the several parts appears to be 
correct, and as perspicuous as so intricate a subject can be 
made; while the accompanying figures are numerous, and 
well executed. As we do not meet with any thing which can 
be said to be new, either as to the anatomy or the physiology of 
the ear, the merit of this part consists in its correctness; on 
which point it is intitled to much commendation. 

Chapter 1V. on the diseases of the ear, occupies nearly two- 
thirds of the whole volume, and will by many persons be 
deemed the most interesting part. Our great ignorance on 
the subject is generally admitted and lamented ; and the ob- 
stacles to the acquisition of information respecting it are, as 
the author remarks, almost insuperable. ‘ Nature. has placed 
the greater part of the Ear in a situation absolutely beyond the 
reach of examination in the living body, and as its diseases are 
rarely if ever mortal, morbid Ears are seldom dissected in the 
dead. Such observations as are related have mostly been made 
on subjects that have casually fallen into the hands of the dis- 
sector, anid the history of the cases is unknown.’ ‘These ime 
pediments seem to have prevented us from attempting to ac- 
quire that little knowlege which is within our reach: the dis- 
eases of the ear have been almost entirely overlooked bv the 
Iepuiar practitioners ; and its morbid anatomy has seldom been 
an object of attention with the anatomist. In this state of 
uncertainty, we feel the more grateful to Mr. Saunders; who 
has not only directed our attention to this object, but has been 
able to make some important advances in it. 

Mr. S. commences with the diseases of the meatus externus ; 
and he particularly describes an herpetic eruption of these parts, 
by which the integuments are thickened, anda fcetid ichorous 
discharge is produced. The disease is cured by alterative mer- 
curial medicines taken internally, together with the external ap- 
plication of mercurial lotionsandointments. After havingnoticed 
some less frequent and less important complaints of the meatus 
éxlernus, the author proceeds to the diseases of the tympanum. 
The most serious complaint of this part is acute inflammation, 
to which may be referred that painful sensation called the ear- 
ache. When this advances to the state of suppuration, it re- 
sembles in some respects the herpetic affection just mentioned: 
but, as the cure must proceed on very different principles, it is 
of considerable importance to establish the diagnosis between 
thm. This mav frequently be dene by observing whether the 
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patient has the power of expelling air through the membrany 
tympani ; if this membrane be imperfect, it is nearly a certain 
proof that the aisease is seated in the neighbouring parts: but 
this is not absolutely an unerring criterion : the disease may exist 
in the tympanum, and yet the membrane may not be ruptured; 
while, on the other hand, the membrane may be ruptured, but, 
owing to the inflammation having extenced to the Eustachian 
tube and closed it up, the patient will not be able to force out 
the air. When the nature ef the disease is ascertained, the 
cure of it, in the early stages, is to be attempted by the em. 
ployment of the most powerful antiphlogistic plan, while all 
stimulants are to be carefully avoided. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the opposite system is too frequently practised, and 
the most acrid substances are employed. After soime time, 
they indeed appear to produce relicf:—not by causing a re. 
solution of the inflammation, but by bringing on the sup- 
purative process; a highly dangerous state, which frequently 
ends in the loss of some part that is essential to the functions 
of the organ. When this puriform discharge from the tym- 
panum has taken place, it has been a question among practi- 
tioners, whether it be micre advisable to leave the disease to 
the operations of nature, or to endeavour to check tt by the in- 
terference of art. Mr. Saunders argues strenuously in favour 
of the latter opinion, and, we think, with much propriety. 
The evils that are supposed to arise from stopping the effusion 
are merely hypothetical; whereas the most serious injury to 
the structure of the parts is occasionally induced by permitting 
the discharge to continue without interruption. 

The diseases of the internal part of the ear are much more 
obscure in their cause than those of the exterior, and lie so 
far beyond the reach of assistance that, even were their nature 
accurately ascertained, it is probable that they would in general 
be irremediable. As the author remarks, they may consist ‘in 
a want of sensibility in the nerve, some alteraiion in the struc- 
ture of the membranes on which the nerve is expanded, or 
change in the properties of that fluid which is contained in the 
membranes, and is the immediate ayent in impressing the sen- 
tient extremities of the nerve.’ ‘Lhe diseases of this part of 
thé ear have been classed together under the title of nervous; 
aterm which has been used in a vague sense, to denote all 
those cases in which no visible defect could be perceived. It 
may be applied in a more appropriate manner to signify those 
diseases, the seat of which is in the nerve, or the parts com 
taining the nerve. The symptoms of this species of deafness 
are very variable: but in general they consist in the perception 
of different kinds of noises in the Lead. ‘This state of hearing 
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has been referred to a defect in the power of the nerve itself: 
hut the author was led to conclude that it was rather the parts 
gurrounding the nerve, than the nerve itself, which were dis- 
eased, by observing that a similar species of deafness was oc- 
csionally present in syphilitic affections of the throat ; and 
that the operation of mercury, in removing the primary dise 





ese, also relieved the deafness. Guided by this analogy, Mr. 1 
Sunders resolved to try how far what is usually called nervous | 
deafness might be relieved by a similar plan of treatment ; and. : ; 


‘sgome cases, which were not of long standing, he found his 
hypothesis justified by very considerable success. He enjoined 
arigid diet, gave active cathartics, and alterative doses of i 
calomel, for some weeks; and from the result of his experience, : 
he feels himself authorised to conclude that recent cases of 
nervous deafness may be relieved by a strict antiphlogistic re- 
gimen, conjoined with those medicines which are the most 
adapted for promoting absorption. This suggestion we cone 

der as being highly important, and we hope that it wili be 
confirmed by the experience of other practitioners. Bos 
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NATURAL HISTORY. , i 


Art.15. 4 short History of Repiiles, (extracted from Works of it | 
Credit,) designed as an Introduction to the Study of that Branch || 
of Natural History, and as a Pocket Companion to those ; 
who visit Museums. 1i12mo. pp. 55. sewed. Dartoa and 
Harvey. 

BRIEF account of the crustaceous anima's is also here annexed 

to that of the reptiles: but the whole is a very imperfect and 
desultory compilation, and, as a scieutific manual, more calculated 
tabewilder than to guide. Some of the detached passazes may, 
nevertheless, afford both erteriainnent and instruction; «nd we 
certainly have been amused with the grave assertion that butterflies, 
fucinated by toads, qwill fly down their throats. Indian, English, and 

Linnéan names are Swraugely jambied, and form a rattle, in their 

way; though not, we appreh nd, of that fascinating power which 

will compel the devoted shillings to fly into the pockets of the 

Wnter, . * 
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Art. 16. 4 Summary of parental and filial Duties 5 or an interest - 
ing Description of what Parents and Children owe to each gether; 


mzuleating also the most valuable Requisites for a liberal Educa. j 
Won, Extracted from the Works of the Sieur de Charron. 
. By . 4 
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By J Taylor, Head Master of the Academy, Dronfield. tomo, 
p. 100, 28. Longman and Co. 

A collection of sensible instructions and remarks, which merit the 
regard both of the parent and the child, as being calculated te con. 
tribute to the improvement of each. It was well said by the Latin 
Poet, Dos est magna Parentum Virlus.—WHappy is it, indeed, that, 
in the clashing vicissitudes of human life, worthy and useful men have 
arisen from worthless and useless parents ; while, to the grief of many 
virtuous minds, vicious and. wicked descendants have sprung from 
most honourable ancestry: yet it is true that the mistakes and 
follies of those to whom the nurture of youth is committed, even of 
such as arc on the whole truly respectable, leave ill impressions 
which are not easily worn out, and have been productive of great and 
Jasting evils ; and that those young persons possess great advantage, 
whose parents or governors present'in their own conduct an example 
of rectitude and virtue. The tendency of the present publication is 
to assist both parties; and on the whole it is calculated to effect this 
design. i 
Art. 17. Twenty-four Lectures on the Italian Language, by Mn 

Galignani: in which the Principles, Harmony, and Beauties of 

that Language are, by an original Method, simplified and adapted 

to the meanest Capacity, and the Scholar enabled to attain, with 

Ease and Facility, a competent knuwledge of the Language with- 

out the Help of any Master. In this Second Edition, the Work 

is enlarged one-third, by numberless Additions and Improvements, 
by the Editor, Antonio Montucei, Sanese, LL.D. Italian Mas- 

ter. 8vo. pp. 340. 73. Boards. Boosey. 1806. 


Art..18.  Jtalian Extracts, or a Supplement to Galignani’s Lee- 
tures ; consisting of an extensive Selection from the best classic and 
modern Italian Authors, preccded by a copious Vocabulary, with 


ah 


familiar Phrases and Dialogues. By the Editor, Antonio Mon- I 
tucci, Sanese, LL.D. 8vo. pp. 376. 78. Boards. Boosey. , 
1X06. j 
For several reasons, we forbear to dwell minutely on the merits of t! 
these publications. —Of Galignani’s original work, we have already g 
spoken at some length in our XXIst Vol. N.S. p. 87. and the a 
resent Editor’s ample title pages display the nature and extent of m 
his additions. Besides, as we labour under the disqualification of t} 
tramontane birth, we wish not to be taxed by some future compiler of ne 
an Italian Grammar and Extracts, with ushering to the public, trash of the ar 
most barbarous and despicable kind. Ou the other hand, we should be D 
rieved to offend a polite Tuscan writer, who talks at his ease of ‘the nc 
often detested Veneroni’s Dialovues’, and of * tle very coarse packing- A 


cloth of Signor Mossolini.’ “ In this dilemma, we must observes g¢ 
nerally, that the Sienese Dr. manifests no ordinary diligence 10 his 
labours, and a very intimate acquaintance with the genius and minu-— 
tie of his native language ; that the alphabetical list of the irregulat 
verbs is by far the most complete that has fallen under our notice; 
and that, with the exception of heavy and impure English, we may 


pass the same verdict on this brace of volumes, which the Dr. @ 
: nourc 
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pronounces on one of his own performances :— ** J[frattato 2 molto “fe 
wudito. L’autore ne ha studiato la materia in eccellenti'scrittori.’” We 
have likewise to applaud the disinterested spirit of a teacher, who 
shews how a language may be easily acquired by the meanest capa- 
city without his personal intertention. Health, then, and long life 
al? Eccel.mo Sig.re Sig.re Prone. Colmo. Il Sig.re Dott. Antonio Mon- 


tucch Muir * 


Art.19. English Grammar epitomised, for the Use of Schools. 
2d Edition. t2mo. 1s. 3d. Button. 


Art. 20. English Exercises, for the Use of Schools. 4th Edition. 
12mo. pp. 120. 13s. 3d. Button. 1806. 


Art.21. Introductory Lessons in Astronomy, and other Branches of 
Natural Philosophy, for the Use of Schools. 2d Edition. . 12mo. 
p. 74 1s 3d. Button. 

hese publications are compiled by the same author, and, as the 
titles express, are introductory works for the use of young persons. 
The English Grammar is a tolerably good abridgment, in which the 
i. rules are brief, and well condensed: the English Exercises contain a 
great variety of lessons for the improvement of young persons in Spelling 
and Syntax ; aad the book on Astronomy, which likewise contains 
lessons on Geography, is, as far as it goes, useful. These works 
furnish a compendium of the sciences of which they treat; and for 
those persons whose stations in life do not require much information, 

they may be sufficient without having recourse to others. .W.Re-s. 


Art.22. L£ntertaining Instructions, in a Series of familiar Dialogues 
between a Parent and his Children: interspersed with original 
Fables well adapted to the Capacities of Youth. r2mo. pp. 1§0. 

3s. 6d. Boards. Hatchard. a 
‘The author of this work having frequently observed that fables 
are read by children merely as a temporary amusement, without their 
paying the smallest regard to the application; and, judging that a 
, | previous Dialogue, somewhat analagous to the Fable, might impress 
§ itdeeper on the mind of the young reader than by merely running 
f through a succession of them which are no sooner read than for= 
gotten, has interspersed a few Dialogues and Fables in such a manner 
as, from their novelty, may arrest the attention.*? This idea is com- 





f mendable, and the volume is well calculated to fulfil the intention of 
f the author : the subjects are treated in a pleasing and judicious mane 
f ner; and they are successfully adapted for imparting instruction and 
e amusement to young minds. We have heard the name of a Lady of 
¢ § Distinction mentioned as the writer of these dialogues : but we do 
¢ nat feel at liberty to make it public. . pe 
4 Art. 23. The Second Part of the Pronouncing Spelling Book : containing 
is Exercises upon Sound, and short Rules for Pronunciation, &c. 
“a By Mrs. Wilmshurst, of Maldon, Essex. 12mo. 18. Conder. 
it The object of this book is to teach young persons, by means of 
¥ efinite sounds given to the letters, the proper mode of pronouncing 
J the English language. Too fix standard rules for the pronunciation 
0° sta language which is derived from: so many sources, and which is 
08 Ev. Marcu, 1807. subject 
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subject to so many variations as ours, is certainly an impossibility, 
Mrs. Wilmshurst differs from Mr. Walker ; others will likewise differ 
In apinien from her; and perhaps no two persons, who carefully 
consider the subject, and trust to their own ear, will agree in every 
respect. Mrs. W., however, has taken pains in adapting the exer. 
cises to the comprehension of young children; and for this as well 
as other tracts written for their improvement, she deserves well of 


"the public, WR 
MILITARY and NAVAL AFFAIRS | 


Art. 24. Observations and Instructions for the Use of the Commissioned, 
the Funior, and other Officers of the Royal Navy, on all the material 
Points of professional Duty. Including also Forms of general 
and sebiibar Orders for the better Government and Discipline of 
His Majesty’s Ships: together with a Variety of new and useful 
Tables; among which are, General Tables fe Watching Ships’ 
Companies in all Rates ;—for shewing the Stations of the different 
Officers at Quarters ;—for the general Appropriation of Men at 

uarters, in Ships of every Class ;—for Furling Sails ;—Mooring 
and Unmooring ;—Making and Shortening Sail ;—Tacking Ship, 

&c. &c. With an Appendix, being a complete Set of Forms fo 

Watch, Station, and Quarter Bills for Ships of War. Bye 

Captain in the Royal Navy. 8vo. pp. 78. Steel. 
| Practical knowlege and experience have evidently dictated this 

| work; which, as appears from the long title-page, contains very 
nomerous and necessary instructions for naval officers. ‘The author 
proposes it for the use of juniors, and to assist the recollection of | 
others who may have been long absent from cuty: for which ob- 

jects we think that it is well calculated. It may also be advanta- 

geously consulted by the most experienced even who are in constant 

service, as the remarks of the author display good sense and a pro- 

priety of judgment, added to knowlege of the subject. 

It must be admitted that the writer is well founded in maintaining 
the utility of one uniform system of orders and arrangements for all 
ships of war, since at present scarcely any two are regulated pre 
visely alike. He will not, however, ia all probability, experience 
equal concurrence in his proposition for an inspection of a ship by 
the respective classes of officers, previously to gaing to sea; because, 
though his reasons for such a survey are not without foundation and 
force, the service is already so much harassed by inquisitforial mea 
sures, that officers will net readily assent to a suggestion for an 
addition to them. (5.2. 


Art. 25. Letter to Admiral Lord Keith, &c. &c. &c. With Admce 

. to the Captains who were under his Command, on the Subject of 
a Dutch Frigate and Five Sail of Dutch Indiamen, found at 
Anchor, on his Lordship’s Arrival at Simond’s Bay, June 1795: 
8vo. 18. J.J. Stockdale. 18c6. 


Art. 26. Answer toa Letter addressed to Lord Keith, &c. &c. 84 
1s, J.J. Stockdale, be 
| | T 








Was 
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_ The object of this letter to Lord Keith is to implore his Lord- 
ship’s interference, for the payment of prize money (or considera 
tion-money ) for the vessels mentioned in the title, and which has 
never yet been distributed. We understand that this is matter of 
fact, and that blame js certainly due somewhere, but not to Lord 
Keith: who, equally with every seaman in the squadron, has hitherto 
been deprived of this remuneration. Whether the Admiral’s remon- 
strances are likely to avail, with those who cause so injurious a delayy 
we cannot pronounce: but undoubtedly the service has reason for 
complaint. 

It is stated by the author that a frigate and five Indiamen were 
found by Lord Keith lying at the Cape: but the fact is, that three 
of these latter came in after the Admiral’s arrival, and were taken into ° 
our possession by the Rattlesnake sloop of war. No difference, 
however, in his i a me from this little inaccuracy. 

The Answerer accuses the letter-writer, in abusive terms, of a false 
statement at the outset, which vitiates all future claim to attention, ia 
mentioning a frigate as being taken with the Indiamen. We speak on 
good information, however, when we confirm the first assertion. 
‘There was a Dutch frigate, commanded by Captain Dacres, lying in 
Simond’s Bay ; which Lord Keith afterward permitted to depart, 
and proceed to Batavia, for reasons not publicly known.—The style 
of this pamphlet is extremely reprehensible, and the motives of the 
writer are not easily assignable. Lord Keith, we are sure,‘ will not 
thank him for his vindication: none was required; or, if it were, 
none such as this could be acceptable ; which, after all its scurrility, 





wv 


leaves the matter of complaint just where it was. : G.2 


MEDICAL, &9e. 


Art. 27. Reply to Dr. Fames Carmichael Smyth, containing Remarks 
on his Letter to Mr. Wilberforce, and a farther Account of the 
Discovery of the Power of Mineral Acids in a State of Gas ta 
destroy Contagion. By John Johnstone, M.D. &c. &c. 8vo.~ 
5s. Boards. Mawman. a 
_ We have already noticed the former stages of this controversy, 
inwhich Dr, Johnstone urged the claim of his father to the discover 
ef the acid fumigation, and Dr. Smyth endeavoured to vindicate his 
right to the parliamentary reward that was voted tohim*. This 
last publication has again called forth the pen of Dr. Johnstone, which 
he employs with the same talents as before, and with much greater 
severity—On taking a general review of the dispute, we are de- 
cidedly of opinion that the elder Dr. Johnstone was the discoverer of 
the acid fumigation ; and it appears clearly from the work before us, 
that he was in the habit of using it, on all such occasions as those in 
which it was afterward recommended by Dr. Smyth. On the other 
hand, it seems equally clear that Dr. Smyth was ignorant of the 
method of applying acids in the gaseous state, until after not only 
Dt. Johnstone but also M. Guyton had published on the subject 3 


‘=e 





* M.R. Vol. xiii. p, 214.3 and Vol. xlvi. p. 436. 
¥ 2 and 
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and that he did nothing more than employ a different kind of acid, 
which we are much inclined to regard as less proper for the purpose, 
—Under these circumstances, we do not hesitate to consider Dr. 
Smyth’s parliamentary grant as unmerited ; and though we cannot 
but regret that the argument should have taken so personal a turn, 
yet the contemptuous manner in which Dr. Smyth treated his anta. 
gonist in some measure excuses the severity of the latter. We hope 
that the discussion will now be set at rest ; and that Dr. Smyth will 
be satisfied with his soool. leaving the merit of the discovery to Dr. 


Johnstone and M. Guyton. Bos. 


Art. 28. «4 Proposal for destroying the Fire and Choak-Damps of 
Coal-mines ; and their Production explained on the Principles of 
modern Chemistry : addressed to the Owners and Agents of Coal- 
works, &c. By Thomas Trotter, M.D., late Physician to His 
.Majesty’s Fleet, &c, &c. 8vo. 2s. LongmanandCo ~~ 
We are sorry to say that, in the course of our critical labours, we 

have seldom met with a work which, under the garb of science, 

presented more ignorance or false reasoning than are here displayed, 

Fatal accidents frequently occur in coal mines, in consequence of the 

noxious gases which abound in them, and which are of two kinds, 

viz. what has been called the fire damp, principally composed of 
hydrogenous gas, and the choak-damp, consisting of carbonic acid. 

After much philosophic parade, Dr. T’. proposes that the formes 

should be destroyed by fumigating the mines with the oxy-muriatic 

acid gas ; and that the latter should be absorbed by throwing water 
into them. We imagine that every person, who is in the least degree 
acquainted with collieries, must know that neither of these remedies 
would be adequate to the proposed object, and that the employment 
of them would render the mines absolutely useless. pe 


Art. 29. 4 Manual of Anatomy and Physiology, reduced as much 
as possible to a tabular Form, for the Purpose of facilitating to a 
Students the Acquisition of these Sciences. By Thomas Lux- E 
more, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, &c. &c. 12m. e 

te 
T 





2s. 6d. Boards. Highley. 
' ‘This volume contains a great quantity of information, compressed 





into a small compass; and, as a manual of anatomy, it is fairly in- CC 

titled to commendation: but the physiological part seems to be ex- zt 

tremely defective. Wy tu 

| | ¢f 
y RELIGIOUS. di 
Art. 30. Sermons for the Use of Families, Vol. 11. By Edmund - KS 

Butcher. §vo. pp. 435. 78. 6d. Boards. Johnson. hea 

We noticed with approbation the first volume of these discourses, a 

which was published 11 1798.* A second edition has now been of 

rinted with this additional volume, in which some corrections have me 

been made, and a sermon on ¢ Religious Education’ hag been substt- ne 

tated for the original Hymns: that were subjoined to each discourse le 

.  ™ See Rev, Vol. xxx. N.S, p. t10. - 


in 
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in the first impression. The contents of Volume II. are in ‘no re- 
spect inferior to those of its predecessor. We trace in it the same 
liberal and enlightened views of Christianity, the same attention to 
the actual state of society in the choice and manner of treating the 
subjects introduced, the same union of piety and taste, and the same 
honourable notions of God and his Providence. The Discourses are 
truly practical, and in all of them are passages which sptak tothe feel- 
ings and situations of real life. — Mr. Butcher seems well aware that 
the mysteries of religion, on which questions have been started which 
no powers of the human intellect can decide, and by the discussion 
of which, few, if any, dispositions of the human heart have been 
improved, can never be the essential and most important parts of the 
religion of Jesus.—His style is animated, and often figurative, but 
itis never obscure nor difficult of comprehenston. If his thoughts. 
are not greatly distinguished by novelty, they are appropriate and 
judicious ; and his appeal to the understanding and conscience of his 
reader is frequently solemn and impressive. : 
A short extract will enable our readers to form some idea of Mr. 
B.’s language and manner.—In the 4th Sermon, the character of the 
Apostle Paul is thus summed up : 
¢The character of Paul has some shades, but they are faint and 
few. It is his extreme humility that leads him to speak of himself 


ashe frequently does, ‘‘ 1am the least of the Apostles, and am not fit 


to be called an apostle, because | persecuted the Church of God. I 
was before a persecutor, and blasphemer, and injurious :” and in this 
view he stiled himself ‘* the chief of sinners.”’ It is evident, however, 
that he was not an immoral character, for he elsewhere tells us, that 


_as touching the righteousness which is of the law he was blameless. | 


Paul of ‘Tarsus had no littleness of soul, no insipidity and apathy 
about him. His understanding was sound, and his heart at all times 
ardently upright. When he was convinced of the truth of Christi. 
anity, he renounced, without hesitation, every contrary sentiment. 
Every prospect of honour and advantage from Judaism was given up ;. 
every prejudice was sacrificed ; and reproach and persecution encoun- 
tered rather than make shipwreck of faith and a good conscience. 
To make others as happy as himself he travelled from country to 
country. Dangers and sufferings seem only to have invigorated his 
zeal, expanded his heart, and made him more and more desirous of 
turning his fellow creatures from darkness to light, and from the power 
of Satan unto God. He had a most lively and glowing sense of the 
divine love in making him instrumental in the epread of that cause 
which he once persecuted. His earnest desire to diffuse the Gospel, 
tomake known the Grace of Christ Jesus, and to extend to as many 
regions as possible the benefits of redemption, are parts of his charac- 
ter supereminently conspicuous. 1 shall close this imperfect sketch 
of it with his own words to Timothy. ‘ Thou hast fully known - 
my doctrine, manner of life, faith, long-suffering, charity, patience, 
Rersecutions and afflictions, which came upon me at Antioch, at 
Kconium, at Lystra, what conflicts I endured, but out of them all the 
Lord delivered me. Now I am ready to be offered, and the time of 
7 departure is at hand. I ae? fought a good fight, J have finished 
| 3 =y 
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my course, I have kept the faith ; henceforth there is laid up for me 
a crown of righteousness which the Lord, the righteous judge, shall. 
give meat that day, and not to me only but to all ‘them that love 
his appearing.”? Glorious Apostle: behold him like a buffeted, 
mariner in view of the port. He looks back upon the stormy ocean, 
and rejoices that his conflict with the waves is almost over. Likea 
faithful worn-out soldier, h¢ anticipates the hour of his dismission, 
and looks with honest exultation to the wreath of glory which ig 
preparing for him. Christians! if you wish to be satislied what a 
good conscience and the hopes of the gospel can do for you, survey 
this venerable figure ; it is Paul of Tarsus examining his heart and 
life, glorying in the consciousness of having done his duty, and longing 
to depart and be with the Lord.’ | 
Practical utility is the express aim of this preacher, and it appears. 
to us that his labours are caiculated to advance that laudable inten. 


tion. . Jel Mat 
Art. 31. 4 Vindication of certain Passages in the Common English 
Version of the New Testament, addressed to Granville Sharp, 
Esq. Author of the ** Remarks on the Uses of the Definitive 
Article in the Greek Text of the New Testament.”? By the Rey, 
Calvin Winstanley, A.M. 12mo. 28. Longman and Co, 
Had not the short lived controversy on the uses of the Greek 
Definitive Article, so indiscreetly provoked by Mr. Sharp, been com. 
pletely put to rest, the assistance of Mr. Winstanley, who comes 
properly armed with erudition and critical acumen, would have 
been hailed as a most auspicious event by Mr. Sharp’s opponents: but 
as Mr. S.’s ** Remarks’’ have been proved to be unfounded and fale 
lacious, (see M.R. Vol. 44. N.S. p. 401.) to fight over the field 
again with Mr. W. would only be to slay the slain, and to make the 
parade of a long triumph for a ‘victory which required very little 
skill and effort to obtain. He must therefore excuse us from discus- 
sing his ¢ Vindication,’ and have the goodness to accept from ‘us a 
general commendation instead of a minute examination of his work, 
which would unquestionably prove more creditable to his reputation 
asascholar. Bya multitude of examples, he shews that ‘in the use 
of the article and the copulative, the Greek writers were governed 
not so much by any arbitrary rules, as by a regard to perspicuity and 
distinctness; and that, accordingly, there are some cases, in which 
the article cannot be repeated after the copulative, whether the 
nouns relate to the same thing or person, or to different things or 
persons ; there are others in which it. must be repeated ; and. there 
are others again, in which the repetition depends on the pleasur¢ 
of ihe writer.’ ‘ , 
Mr. W. does not address himself to the unlearned, and cautiously | 
guards his orthodoxy, while he protests against Mr. Sharp's aw | 


trinitarian versions. Mey | 


Art. 32. 4 Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese of Rochester, 
in the Year 1806, and published at their Request. By. John. 
Law, D.D. Archdeacon of Rochester. 4to. 18. Payne. 


Jt is recommended to the clergy, in this temperate address, saat 
f +t 4 ee _— cr 





fat 
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here to the scriptural mode of preaching, which exalts the grace of 
God without vilifying good works. Dr. Law particularly adverts to 
Dr. Lawrence’s Bampton Lecture Sermons, (reviewed in a preced= 
ing article, page 269.) and coincides with that writer in opinion. that 
the cempileg of the Articles never meant to assert ‘ such a depravi 

of human nature, as precludes the working of any thing that is 


good. Mo-y. 


Art. 33- Letters on Election. By Richard Wright, Wisbeael 
Svo. 18, Vidler. 

Calvinian Election and Reprobation are ‘strongly opposed by this 
writer, who contends that the term Sovereignty of God (on which the 
advocates for the erthodox faith erect this article of their belief ) 
means the Sovereignty of infinite love; and that, by representing the 
Almighty as partially attached to some of his creatures, while he 
severely retaliates on others, we degrade his righteousness below that 
which he requires of his saints. Mr. Wright’s position is that the 
Great Jehovah, in electing a part of mankind, had in view the hap- 
piness of all ; that one end is pursued in all the divine dispensations ; 
and that by imagining the contrary, and placing one part of man- 
kind under an eternal decree of salvation and the other part under an 
eternal decree of damnation, we are reduced to the necessity of ad- 
mitting the existence of two opposite principles in the Deity, or 
Manicheism. ee : 

The subsequent remarks on those passages of Scripture which are 
adduced in favour of the doctrine of a partial Election, on the 
Jewish peculiarity, and on the use of the words Elect and Chosen, in 
the N.T., merit attention : but for these we must refer the reader to 
the pamphlet, which manifests great plainness and perspicuity. 

r. W.’s arguments against partial Election include a defini of 
the doctrine of Universal Restoration. Te 


Art. 34. ZYMBOAON TPILATION, or the Geometrical Analogy of the 
Catholic Doctrine of Triunity consonant to human Reason and Com. 
prehension ; typically demonstrated and exemplified by the na 
tural indivisble Triunity of certain simultaneous Sounds. With 
Letters from Dr. Herschell, and the late Rev. Wilham Jones of 
Nayland, and published at his Request and Desire, By Hi 
Harington, M.D. gto. 38. Robinson. 

It would be deemed: indecorous not to preserve our gravity while 
discussing. the most awful of subjects : but, when a writer endeavours 
to illustrate the mysterious doctrine of the Trinity by the properti¢s 
of aright angled triangle, or by the notes of the musical scale, we 
feel ourselves so irresistably moved to indulge in something the re- 
verse of seriousness, that we dare not meddle with Dr. Harington’s 
Theological Geometry ; and we must leave it to those Reviewers, if 
such can be found, who have never stepped over the threshold of the 


of 


( 


Do 


school of Democritus. DP 


Art. 35. © AIPEEEON ANAETASIE: or a New Way of deciding Old 
sn By Basanistes. 8vo. pp. 194. 48. stitched. 
ohnson. 


“this writer has not practised that reserve which we imposed on 
¥4 ourselves 
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ourselves in the foregoing article, but, pleading the Horatian adage’, 
has prosecuted a Millen inquiry in a strain of sarcastic wit, He 
pretends that the most orthodox believers ate not yet orthodox 
enowgk ; and that, instead of a Trinity, they ought to receive g 
Quaternity by admitting the Jewish Lawgiver into the Godhead, 
Under an affected zeal against Unitarfanism, he adduces the reasons 
which are cmployed in support of the Trinitarian Hypothesis: but 
he so manages the cause that the reductio ad absurdum stares us inthe 
face at every period of his argument. Basanistes is not, like De, 
Harington, a lover of triangles, but prefers Quadrangles, as‘ more 
‘comfortable to move in,’ and comments on their properties as con- 
taining analogical proofs of his doctrine of Quaternity. His * broad 
grins” continue through the whole pamphlet ; and if by his ironing 
(as Mrs. Slipslop calls it) he can smooth the ruggedness of contro: 
wersy, he will accomplish that which graver writers haye not effected; 
but we do not so far flatter him. ‘Moy 


Art. 36. 4 Charge to the Clergy at the primary Visitation in the 
Month of August, 1806, of the late Right Rev. Father in God 
Samuel, by Divine Permission, Lord Bishop of St. Asaph. Ato. ; 
is. 6d. Hatchard. | | | 
In the first part of this charge, the late learned Prelate appears in 

the character of an expounder of the law, explaining certain clauseg 

of the * Curates’ Act,’’ and insisting that no curate should be per- 
mitted to officiate without a licence from the Bishop. He tells ‘ in- 

cumbents, that they are not to dismiss their curates with as little . 

ceremony as they might turn away their menial servant, at a month’s 

warning or with a month’s wages.’— He next adverts to the ‘* Mar. 
riage Act’’; notices the ignorance which prevails, even among the 

Clergy, respecting it, particularly as to the Publication of Banns; bi 

and advises them, in order to obtain that knowlege of Statute Law | 

which relates to their ecclesiastical duty, to purchase *¢ The Clergy- 


Te ii, ee i el saat 














man’s Assistant,’? a work published by the University of Oxford. | ” 
When the Bishop proceeds from the Rules to the Doctrines of the ‘i 
‘Church, he adverts to the controversy respecting the complexion of ai 
the Articles; which, he contends, are so neutralized between Armi- ne 
nianism and Calvinism, ‘that there is nothing to hinder the Armuni- i 
an and the highest Superlapsarian Calvinist from walking together in Th 
the Church of England as friends and brothers.” We regard this as ra 
a very bold assertion; Reprobation makes no appearance either in 7 
the Articles or the Liturgy ; and some of the prayers are directly 10 
the teeth of the Superlapsarian scheme.—Towards the conclusion, TI 
the Clergy are advised not to dispute on controverted points, but to s 
lay down the doctrine categorically ; of which practice, the R. R, but 

writer affords them a very striking example. | D? 

Art. 37. 4 Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese of Durham, 
"at the Ordinary Visitation of that Diocese, in the Year 1806. Ar 
| _ By Shute, Bishop of Durham. 4to. 1s. 6d. Rivingtons. p 
i — eta che ened { 
| * —— ridentem dicere verum : ) 
uid vetat ? | spe 
L Tvs .- While 
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While the foregoing Prelate commands and threatens, the present 
Pishop mildly argues with his Clergy. Styling himself ‘ their affec- 
rjonate friend and brother,’ he urges them to study the advancement 
of spiritual religion ; to consider the distinguishing features of Popery 
a5 adverse to the religion of Christ depicted in the N. T. ; and-to 
endeavour, since the state liberally tolerates the members of her come, 
munion among us, to prevent our own people from recurring to her 
dangerous errors. ‘ Be zealous,’ says he, ‘in the discharge of your 
duty, but be charitable.’ It is affecting to hear this venerable Pre- 
late reminding his Clergy, that his age forbids him to look forwards 
with any confidence to another visitation ; and exhorting them, as in 
the near view of an eternal state, to adhere to the principles of our. 
Reformed Church. 


Art. 38. An Essay towards a connected Elucidation of the Prophetical 
Parts of the Apocalypse, compiled with the Help of some otiginal 
Communications. By Stephen Morell, Little Baddow, Essex. 
$vo. pp. 143. 38. sewed. Conder. 

On a sea covered with wrecks, Mr. Morell ventures to launch his 
litle bark ; though evidently with no more knowlege of the naviga- 
tion than was possessed by the unfortunate mariners who have pre- 
ceded him. te has laid down no meridian, he has taken uo sound. 
ings, and his chart is a bold sketch of the imagination. 

As we look on such attempts more with pity than displeasure, we 
shall refrain from the task of minute examination, and shall merely 
ask what solid reason has Mr. M. tor asserting thats | 
The first Seal comprehends the period of the family of Ves- 
pasian, 


©The second Seal, the connected succession of Trajan, whether by — 


blood or adoption. 

‘ The third Seal, the reign of Septimus Seyerus, and the connected 
succession from him. 3 

‘ The fourth Seal includes the interval between the last connected 
succession, and that which we are next to consider. This period is 
remarkable for little connected succession, much competition and 
anarchy. 

$ The fifth Seal describes the reigns of Dioclesian and his associates. 
This is a period which has been always much distinguished, for it 
has been called the zra of Dioclesian, or the era of martyrs. 

* The sixth Seal comprehends the house of Constantine. 

§ The seventh Seal relates to the house of Valentinian, and to 
Theodosius.’ | 

All this is gratis dictum. We could extract more of the same kind, 
byt one sample 1s sufficient. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 39, The British Martial; or an Anthology of English Epi- 
grams: being the largest Collection eyer published. With some 
‘Originals. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 103. Boards. R. Phillips. 


 §6 Some old and some new, 
Some falsé and some true, 


‘ Some 


Moy. 
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Some witty and some that are dull, Sir; 
Some rude and some civil, ‘ 
Some with thoughts that are evil, 

Of such matter these volumes are full, Sir.?? 


Thank you, friend, for helping us out in describing. this collee. 
tion. For an assemblage of bon-mots, or of epigrams, nearly the same 
character will apply to all as well as to one, as far as our memory 
serves, The present 13 certainly copious, and contains many effusiong 
that will amuse by their sprightliness or their acuteness: but, ag it 
¢cems to be intended by its handsome form for a library book, it 
should have been free from all those pruriencies which remind us of 
the truth of ene of its own admonitions ; | 


‘ Ta a Young Wit. 


¢ Nature has done her part; do thou but thines 
Learning and sense let decency refine. 
For vain applause transgress not virtue’s rules,— 


A‘ witty siuner is the worst of fools.” | 


Art. 40. Resolves, Divine, Moral and Political, of Owen Felltham, 
A new Ediuon, revised and amended, with a short Account of the 
Author and his Writings, by James Cumming, Esq. F.S.A, 
$vo. pp. 4c4. gs. Boards. Hatchard. 1806. 

The Resolvcsof Owen Felitham consist of short Essays ‘on the most 
important and interesting subjects of human life and conduct,’ and con- 
tain a rich store of wisdom, collected in a long course of study and 


attcutive cbservation. ‘ihe views which they give of the matters 


treated are numerous, and such as cannot fail to improve the mind; 
and the remarks are so various and valuable, that whoever carefully 
attends to them will be materially assisted in conducting himself 
through the world. As they relate to miscellaneous topics, the 
volume may be left in a room for occasional perusal, and most readers 
with cultivated minds will find something adapted to their taste. Its 
morality is sound, and its piety is warm ; its religjous doctrines are 
scriptural, and its political principles are loyal; it bears the marks of 
a strong mind and an inquisitive genius; and we are’ surprized to find 
it. containing sentiments which are thought to belong exclusively te 
more modern publications. ‘The style,.although somewhat obsolete, 4 
very expressive; the references to scripture. are just and pleasing ; 
and the allusions to historical subjects are happy, ¢legant, and 
classical 

Owen Felltham was son of Mr. Thomas Felltham of Suffolk, and 
died about the year 1677. His Resolves were first published about 
1627, when their intrinsic merits were soon discovered ; and such was 
the popularity of the work, that thetwei/th edition was printed in the yeat 
170g. Since that time, no new impression has appeared until the pre 
scnt'; the reason of which intermission seems to have been its anti- 
quated style together with the many elegant works of the same 
nature which were about that period given to the public. 

In order to render the present: edition better adapted for general 


use, aud more acceptable to. modern readers; Mr. .Cumming has 
13 taken 
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ken the liberty of occasionally altering the language to suit the 
f the present day : for this and some other improvements, he 
ove commendation; and had he taken farther liberties, the work 
wnt have been still more acceptable. W.Re-s. 


Art. 41. 4 Letter addressed to the Freemen of the Tow and Port of 
Sandwich, respecting the Proceedings and Resolutions of the 
Ramsgate Committee, dated at their Town Hall, Oct. 28, +806, 
relative to an intended Application to Parliament for the Purpose 
of reducing the Tolls of Sandwich Bridge. 2d Edition, with 
considerable Additions, By William Pettman. yo. 1s. 6d. 

aw, S&C 

The Ramsgate Committee having proposed that the tol/s or duties 

paid at Sandwich Bridge should be suspended or abridged, for the 

purpose of making and maintaining an intended new turnpike road 

from thattown to Ramsgate, Mr. Pettman takes up his pen to repra- 

bate this measure. ‘These tolls, after the deduction of a small an- 

wuity appropriated to a charitable foundation, belong to the Cor. 

2 poration of Sandwich; and Mr. P. loudly declaims against the at- 

"| tempt to take away any of this private proverty which belongs to a 

le body. The amount of the tolls of this bridge, which the ra 

for travelling, and the great resort to the shores of the Isle of 1 hanet, 

have ptobably much increased, is not here stated, though on this 

amount the reasonableness of the above mentioned proposition must 

depend. We are told that the Corporation of Sandwich offered to 
pay out of the bridge tolls zool. per annum towards the intended _ 

road; and by ‘this proposition they admit that they now receive 

abundantly more from the tolls than 1s adequate to the sustentation 

of the bridge, and to answer all the original intentions of the Act. 

The Ramsgate Committee proposed an accommodation to the commu- 

nity, which (we can vouch) is certainly wanted, more especially in 

some parts of the road: but if their views were other than liberal and 
public spirited, they are open to Mr. P.’s animadversions. If the . 


case comes before Parliament, its merits will no doubt be fairly dis- 
cussed. 


: : Moy. 
Art. 42. Letter to Samuel Whitbread, Esq. M P. containing Ob- 

servations on the Distresses peculiar to the Poor of Spitalfields, - 

arising from. their Local Situation. By William Hale. 8vo. 

18. Williams and Smith. 

It is here stated that the parish of Christ Church, Middlesex, com- 
monly known by the name of Spitalfields, (which, previously to the 
reign of James tL. was only a desolate hamlet of St. Dunstan, Step- 
ity,) became stocked with poor French protestants, who established 
there the silk manufactory, after they had been driven from their 
own country by the despotic tyranny of Louis XIV; that, from 
this period, it has been crouded with poor inhabitants, who have 
gatued permanent settlements in the parish ; that ‘ here the mechanics 
every trade reside, who work for their employers in the city: — 
tre dwell the carters, porters, and labourers, with thousands who are 
“gaged in the most servile employments, down to the mendicants, 
Ne lame, and the blind: —here, where extreme’ poverty is daily = 

ness 
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nessed with all its awful concomitants, our chief resource to allev; 
tts direful distress, is to assess the poor, and squeeze out of their rg 
pittance, a trifling sum which will but partly satisfy the cravin 3 Y 
the hungry indigent, while the rich inhabitants in the city, nee 
rive a great part of their opulence from the labours of these very 
poor, (which are virtually their own,) contribute nothing to their 
relief.’ : 
Jt 1s farther observed that, though various acts of Parliament have | 
been passed to correct this grievance, no effectual remedy has yet 
been applied, but rather that the parochial misery has increased | 
Mr. Hale feclingly details the distress which prevailed in this distriet 
of poverty in 1800, when he was himself one of the overseers, and { 
pays a merited tribute to the benevolent exertions of Mr. H. Thorn ( 
ton in behalf of the parish 3 who assisted in obtaining a temporary ( 
aid from Government, and obviated the effects of the tardiness of 
office by immediate advances from his own pocket.—The local hard. 
ships, under which this parish groans, are enumerated for the purpose t 
; 
2 
J 
Q 





of exciting parhamentary attention; and the author inclines to the 
opinion that its boundaries ought to be virtually extended, and that 
its richer neighbours should be forced to participate in the support of 
iis numerous poor; who, though they perform the work of several 
parishes, unfortunately reside only im this one. 


This subject certainly requires attention and remedy, and Mr. ff } 
Hale as evidently deserves thanks for the exertion and the ability r 
which he has devoted to it. : Mod ¢ 
Art. 43. da Address to the Visitors of the Incorparated Society of ! 

Doctors in Civil and Canon Law. Parts}. and IE. By Nathanael 

Highmore, LL. and M.D. 8vo. 4s. Cadell and Davies. 

1806. | 

It seems that this gentleman, who had entered into Deacon’s or. , J 
ders, and had graduated as a physician, was desirous of being admitted | ts 
into a third profession, that of a Civilian, When holy orders are j 
sourht, it ts never asked what has been the candidate’s. previous pro” r 
fession ; nor will our own Universities of the North refuse the quali 7 
fying rank of M.D. to any man because he may have exercised an- ‘ 


other calling.—The door is less open to admission into the learned s0- 
ciety of Doctors in Civil and Canon Law: holy orders disqualify a 
person for this Corporation ;—a rule which it is the abject of the 
present work strenuously to oppose.—It may be said of matters of A 
this nature, that it imports society less what the rules are, than that 
they should be known and fixed ; and we cannot regard the regula- 
tions of so small a body, however exclusive, as of very general mo- 
ment. On the subject of the right of the clergy to hold secular of 





fices, we are not disposed to go far with Dr. Highmore; we admit ” 

it, however, to be a hardship that Deacons cannot descend, and re- of 

duce themselves to their original lay character. eis 
This learned person gives the following account of himself: | ta 
¢ I feel emboldened to avow to your Lordships, that 1 have 1- a 

deed presumed to explore the hidden treasures of other sciences also: ry 

and am ready to admit, (premising, only, and with a view to obviate he 

any doubts as to the completeness and validity of my qualities ; 

Ww 


-; 
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-h the most fastidious scrutiny might incline to suggest, that in 
University, from whence I received my degrees my devotion to 
of the civil and canon law has been as pure, as chaste, and 
late as could be that of the learned Judges and Advocates 


‘whi 
rhe 
the study 


ee eas. 7 Pelee 
whom his Majesty’s Royal Charter was, in consideration of 


heir professed devotion, at first granted,)—thus much premised 
Jam ready to admit that I have in other Universities addicted myself 
other ‘studies and to other sciences; That I have studied theo- 
logy and the sacred languages of the Fast, under Miehaélis, and 
sick, and Koppe, in the University of Gottingen ;. that, in the 
ame University, I have “‘ tasted,” thou h not drunk deep,” from 
the profaner springs of Grecian and of Roman literature, under the 
godite classic, philologist, and antiquary, Heyne; and, in the course 
of a residence of two years, [ have there applied myself to other 
branches of study connected with morals and with humanity. Nor, 
My Lords, under the same sanction, and confiding in the same au- 
thorities, do I hesitate to avow to your Lordships that I have also 
gudied medicine. ‘That I have studied the same, both as an art and 
as ascience, in the Schools of London, and in the Universities of 
Leyden and of Edinburgh. Asa trade, My Lords, I have never, and 
no where studied it ; nor, as atrade, have I yet learned to practise it.” 

That Dr. H. is algquid in omnibus will not be denied : but whether 
he is nibil in toto we have not the means of judging. If he has been 
refused admission into one profession, he is still master of two, be- 


such t 


yweea which he may chuse. To. 


Art. 44. Considerations on the Alhiance between Christianity and 
Commerce, applied to the present State of this Country, 8vo, 
2s, Cadell and Davies. 

An ingenious and elegant tract, which encourages the most cheers 
ing hopes. We recommend the perusal of it to the lovers of ho~ 
tourable dealing, and to the friends of religion and virtue. The 
alliance between pure religion and the interests of commerce, and 
the means which the latter furnishes for the propagation of the for- 
mer, are ideas of which much good use may be made, and they are 
not ill pursued in these pages. 


SINGLE SERMONS. 


Att. 45. n Exemplar of Divine Worship, as exhilited to St. Fobn in 
the Apocalypse, stated in a Discourse on Rev. iv. t. By the Rev. 
R.B. Nickolls, LL.B. Rector of Stoney Stanton, and Dean of 
Middleham, in Yorkshire. 8vo. 28. Hatchard. 

In the several symbols contained in the Apocalyptic vision, this 
preacher discovers ‘the nature of the Christian dispensation, the 
offices of the Holy ‘Trinity, the conversion of nations to the Chris. 
han faith, and the worship of the Trinity. as it should ever be main- 
tamed by the Orthodox Church to the end of the world.? We can- 
not ‘say that Dean Nickolls has adduced any strong arguments in 


pe 


‘wour of the interpretation of St. John’s vision in this passage. We 
awe at a loss to conceive by what logic such inferences are obtained’ 


aL from 
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from such premises ; and if these conclusions be correctly drawn, y 
are sorry to own that some divines enjoy a road to truth from which 
we are altogether excluded. 


Art. 46. Preached before the University of Cambridge, June 


M 
1806, being Commencement Sunday. By Edward Maltby, Dy 


4to. 1s Cadell and Davies, | 

When we remark that this discourse reminded us of the nervoys 

morality which distinguishes sorne of the papers of the Rambler, ye 
mean not to intimate that the Divine has been indebted to the Fs. 
sayist, but that he expostulates with equal dignity and energy 
Roth resist the dangerous notion that some individuals are born to 
be illustrious without labour ; and both endeavour to impress on the 
rising generation, that it is essential to acquire early habits of jn. 
dustry and virtue, in order to ensure future success and honour, 
On John ix. 4. Dr. Maltby has constructed an address which is te. 
markably adapted to the occasion; and the lessons which he incul. 
cates merit the peculiar attention of those who constituted, or are 
supposed to have constituted, the chief part of his audience. 

It has been a general subject of lamentation, that young men are 
not sufiiciently aware of the importance of duly improving the 
commencement of life, and of the intimate connection which subsist 
between the blossoms of youth and the fruits of maturer years, 
"They require to be reminded that patience and perseverance are in. 
dispensably necessary to the attainment of eminence, and that un- 
cultivated taleats can be a blessing neither to the possessor oor to 
mankind. 

‘ In an early age (says Dr. M.) the foundations of knowlege 
must be laid ;? and in order to reconcile the young to the toil which 
such attainment imposes, he farther observes that * so little is a life 
of occupation incompatible with pleasure, that pure and permanent 
enjoyment cannot be secured without it.——‘ If labour,”” remarks 
Jortin, “be the child of sin, it is the parent of virtue.””—The preacher 
thus energetically addresses his young hearers : ~ 

‘ Whether you are destined to fill the commanding station of Le- 

rslators, to assert the rights of your fellow-citizens by a just admi- 
nistration of the laws, to soften the pangs of disease by a skilful ap- 
plication of medicine, or whether it shall be your peculiar province to 
spread abroad the treasures of religious knowlege; who does not 
perceive what incalculable benefits may flow from a rational dispost 
tion of your time;—from an honest and vigorous exercise of your 
faculties? Upon the wise, or indiscreet, employment of thé pre- 
civus hours new within your controul, it must depend whether s0- 
ciety at large shall acknowlege with gratitude and triumph the ad- 
vantages derived from your patriotism, your eloquence, your pro- 
fessional skill, your ardeut, but well regulated zeal; or whether tt 
shall: deplore the mischief produced by your remissness, your 10° 
Capacity, or your vices.’ 

Turning to the sons of the noble and the affluent, he bids them 
recollect that riches ‘are not bestowed for the gratification of a gro- 


veling appetite, of fantastic capricey or of enervating indolence, - 
or 


J 
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sracious and salutary purpose of making many among God’s 


for the g 


es happy.” | 
a ak aie specimens, it may be inferred that the preacher 


has nobly discharged his duty ; and on ingeuuous minds, such forcible 
eloquence as that of Dr. Maltby will not be thrown away. Mo -y: 


Art. 47° Future Punishments of endless Duration— Preached at the 
Rev, James Knight’s Meeting House, Collyer s Rents, South- 
wark, at a Monthly Association of Ministers and Churches, De- 
cember 11, 1806. By Robert Winter. 8vo. 1s. Jordan and 
Co. | ; 

Different persons make different conclusions from the same pre- 

mises. We recollect to have read, some yeats ago, a sermon agaiust 

theeternicty of Hell-torments, from the same text (2 Thess, i. g.) 

on which this preacher has chosen to maintain them $3 and if we are 

to be guided by the strict meaning of the word destruction *, the 
idea of torment is excluded. Before, however, we boast of ‘ the dee 
sive testimony of scripture,’ founded on particular words, or rae 
ther the translation of them, are we not to consider the principles 
of rational and enlightened criticism? If the words ‘ they shall 

into everlasting punishment,” without adverting to the nature 
of the Deity and the nature of man, must be undcrstood to signify 
fever ending or eternal misery in the fullest sense of the terms, then 

“this is my body’? may signify, according to the Papists, the ab- 

solute transubstantiation of the sacramental elements into the ve 

body and bleod of Christ ; and they are equally justified with this 
preacher, in assuming with a high tone ‘the absolutely decisive 
tetimony of scripture.’ | 

‘Mr. Winter, we have heard, is an amiable mans: but when he 

speaks of the eternal misery of sinners ° reflecting an awful lustre 

on the unsullied justice of God,’ we could almost persuade ourselves 
that we were perusing the speech of a Spanish Inquisitor at an aute 
ds fé, instead of the discourse of a humane protestant divine. We 
ae sorry that he could be induced to lend his respectable talents to 


the support of so horrible a tenet ; in the defence of which, he has. 


oily repeated the most common place arguments, which every 


scholar knows to be fallacious. Punishment is a measure, not the 


ultimate end, of human government; and to represent the Almighty, 
“who willeth not that any should perish”, as instituting eternal 
punishments as an end, is in fact to degrade his government below 
the imperfect institutions of men. Scripture, judiciously inter- 
preted, gives no countenance, in our opinion, to such a doctrine 3 
which we must decidedly conceive to be at variance with every 
ee tee a devout Christian can entertain of the moral perfections 
od. 
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Mis Winter tells us that the word in the original is the same as 
that which is translated torment, 1 John iv. 18: but St. Pauyl’s word 
SOt xchaciw, Dut ode9200, wulch even Beza translates exitium. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


"In consequence of some remarks which we made in our acconp 
; Fama 

of Mr. Hoare’s Inquiry into the Present State of the Arts, (see our lat 
Number) with reference to the omission of any mention of th 
Paintings of the late Mr. Barry, we have received a letter al 
Mr. Hoare ; 1n which he states that he was personally honoured 
with the regard’ of that eminent artist, * and highly esteemed his 
superior talents,’ but that he refrained from specifying his works jn 
consistency with the plan (as expressed in the preface) of not in- 
troducing diving artists; and that Mr. B. was not only alive when 
the Inquiry was written, but that ¢ his death, on the 26th Februar 
was subsequent to its publication by nearly a fortnight.’ ” 

We are glad to receive Mr. Hoare’s testimony to the merits of 
the ill requited Barry, and his declaration that our ¢ remarks would, 
in his opinion, have been highly justified by inattention to a man of 

enius and virtue,’ were it not in his power to answer them by the 
above plea, of which we could scarcely be aware. We must observe, 

' however, that the words in Mr. Hoare’s preface are, * omitting, in 
general, any mention of the riames of living professors, for reasons. 
sufficiently obvious ;”? that an exception might properly have been. 

_ made in the instance of Barry, whose labours afforded so remarkable 
an exemplification of Mr. Hoare’s argument ; and that, though the 
reasons for omitting the names of living artists may be abvious, it is 
equally evident that, on such a plan, Mr. Hoare’s Inquiry displays 
not the present state of the arts; it may shew che recent or modern 
state, but not the actually existing state. 

If we admit Mr. Hoare’s account of the relation between the 
time of Barry’s death and the publication of the Jnquiry, so far as 
that on the latter point he must be the best informed, we believe that 
he is not perfectly accurate in the former event ; which, we under 
stand, took place on the 22d February, Mr. Barry being on that | 





very day 65 years old. It is remarkable that the same peculiar oc- } 

currence, of dying on the aniversary of his birth, happened also to one 

of the most celebrated artists of former times, viz. to Raphael Santio,, , 

da Urbino, in the year 1520, at the early age of 37. | Pa. 'G: 
An Old Friend may rest assured that principles and measures, not . 

men and parties, will ever be the first objects of our regard, amid all . 

the changes and contentions of these eventful times. Places and : 





Pensions never have been the idols of the Monthly Review; nor 
ever will, while the stream of its sentiments continues to be directed 
he 


in its original channel. 
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The hint of a Constant Reader has been recommended to atten- mr 

tion, in the proper department. | ? le 
- ¢4= In the Number for February, p. 145. I. 25. for ¢ Mr. Caro,’ ¢ 

ir. Mr. Cam.—P. 169. 1. 22+ for ‘ maximum again,’ r. minimum agains : 


—P, 184. 1.3. for * variety,’ r. vanity.—P. 199. note™, for xxvile 
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